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ANNIVERSARY REQUEST TO 
ALL REGULAR READERS 





Dear Subscriber: During this 
present month of June, AMERICA is 
‘celebrating an anniversary. This Re- 
view was founded in 1909, and it is 


now 35 years old. 


We are going to ask you to help us 
observe our birthday—to help in a 
very definite, substantial way. But 
before making that request we want 
to tell you one fact about AMERICA 
that will interest you very much. 
(This is the promotion department 
speaking, and the fact we are pointing 
to is a fact about circulation—ordin- 
arily a dull topic for discussion, but 
not dull to you, we hope, because you 
are a devoted and deeply interested 
friend of this Review.) 


Here is the fact: One out of every six 
In this 
office that term has a very special 


of our readers is a Donor. 


meaning. A Donor is a man who has 
not only subscribed to AMERICA him- 
self, but has also given a year’s sub- 
scription to a friend. Nearly 17% of 
our regular subscribers are Donors. 
One out of every six of our readers 
has donated a subscription to some- 


body else. 


We find this fact to be one of great 
significance. As we interpret it, it 
means that the readers of AMERICA, in 


impressive numbers, are not merely 
readers, but are missionaries or apos- 
tles. They are not satisfied with merely 
liking the ideas they find in our pages; 
they want other people to learn and 
like these ideas, too. Not only do they 
approve AMERICA’s attitude or policy 
or viewpoint, but they try enthusias- 
tically to make their friends know and 
accept that attitude. Our readers, in 
brief, want to make converts of non- 
readers. They want to see AMERICA’S 
influence spread into ever widening 
circles. And in very impressive num- 
bers (17%) they dig into their own 
pockets and become Donors. 


Increased Influence 


Llu thing we are hoping for as we 
begin our 36th year is a big increase in 
our influence, an increase in our power 
to form right public opinion. As all of 
our friends know, this Review is bat- 
tling for causes of enormous impor- 
tance. But practically speaking the 
power we wield depends upon the 
number of people who read our pages 
each week. 

And so we turn to you, one of our 
regular subscribers, a person who is 
deeply interested in the objectives of 
America and in the success of its 


strivings. So many of our devoted 
readers have found satisfaction in 
donating a subscription to a friend 
that we have no hesitation in asking 
you to become a Donor, too. 


Happy Birthday 


A DONATED subscription is a double 
gift. It is a welcome and valuable gift 
to your friend, serving as a constant 
reminder of your esteem and affection. 
And it is also a gift to AMERICA on 
the occasion of our anniversary. 


But more important than that is the 
fact that by donating a subscription 
you will be creating another outlet for 
America, finding another reader, 
building up our circulation—thus wid- 
ening the sphere of influence of this 
Catholic Review. 


You will find a second coupon at the 
bottom of this page. We ask you 
to write there the name of another 
friend whom we can solicit. Be care- 
ful in your choice, please. We are not 
asking for any name at random, but 
for the name of a potential subscriber. 
By that we mean a man (or woman) 
who will buy America, read it, and be 
enthusiastic about it for exactly the 
same reasons that you buy it, read it, 
and are enthusiastic. 


Fill out both coupons at once, please 
and help AMERICA grow in influence, 
power and prestige, as it begins its 
36th year. 





To AMERICA PRESS 


70 East 45th St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 








Enter the following name for one year’s subscription to 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











of the Holy Father. As the armies of Ger- 
and the Allies battled bitterly over the ap- 
roaches to Rome, the Holy Father, for the fifth 
since the outbreak of the war, addressed the 
College of Cardinals on the feast day of his patron, 
Saint Eugenius. This annual event has become the 
occasion of sharing with the Cardinals present in 
Rome the heavy burden of sorrow which presses 
cruelly on the Father of Christendom. With the 
imminent possibility that Rome might become a 
battlefield, that burden had grown heavier still, 
and the Pope warned the belligerents that “whoever 
dared raise a hand against Rome would be guilty of 
matricide in the eyes of the civilized world.” Hap- 
pily, in a matter of days, this thorn in the Holy 
Father’s crown was removed by a triumphant 
American army. But the other anxieties remained: 
the “sanguinary accumulation of destruction, ruin 
and ”. the sad spectacle of Christendom 
disunited and weakened by heresy and schism; the 
grim possibility that statesmen might again fail to 
make a peace “conformable to the fundamental 
exigencies of the human and Christian conscience.” 
The source of the latter anxiety is the open es- 
pousal in some quarters of a peace written “in 
vengeance and anger,” a peace which leaves no al- 
ternative between “complete victory [and] com- 
plete destruction,” a peace which destroys “national 
life to the very roots.” Such a travesty of peace 
the Holy Father deplored, and he commended those 
leaders of nations who have “expressed the resolu- 
tion and decision to give to the world, at the end 
of the armed conflict, a peace that all nations can 
bear.”’ 


ra 


Negotiated Peace. Some observers were quick to see 
in the Holy Father’s words a plea for a “negotiated 
peace” and the repudiation of the “unconditional 
surrender” formula sponsored by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. This interpreta- 
tion is by no means clear. It presumes, contrary to 
what has happened to date, that the unconditional 
surrender of a country means its “complete de- 
struction.” But in his radio address following the 
capture of Rome, Mr. Roosevelt made it clear, with 
respect to Italy, that unconditional surrender does 
not imply the destruction of “national life to the 
very roots.” Quite the contrary. “Italy,” he said, 
“should go on as a great mother nation contribut- 
ing to the culture and the progress and the good 
will of all mankind—developing her special tal- 
ents in the arts and crafts and sciences, and pre- 
serving her historic and cultural heritage for the 
benefit of all peoples.” And he added that “we 
want and expect the help of the future Italy toward 
lasting peace.” From the man who has insisted 
_on unconditional surrender, this does not sound 


like a peace of “vengeance and anger.” Of course, 
Mr. Roosevelt is only one of the statesmen con- 
cerned with the future peace. Other United Nations 
leaders may indeed nourish the vindictive senti- 
ments described by the Holy Father. We trust that 
this is not so. Perhaps, now that the war seems 
to be reaching a climax, the time has come to 
clarify what we mean by “unconditional sur- 
render.” If that is a formula for expressing our 
determination not to negotiate with Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords, but to destroy completely their 
nefarious power, well and good—that is what we 
are fighting for. We have learned that there can 
be no compromise with the pagan bestiality of 
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_ Nazism or with Japanese militarism. But if un- 
conditional surrender means the vindictive destruc- 
tion of the conquered German and Japanese peo- 
ples, then, as the Holy Father insisted, it cannot 
be justified. While we have never thought uncon- 
ditional surrender meant this, apparently many 
people do think so and many others are confused. 
A clear-cut pronouncement now might bring vic- 
tory nearer and prepare the minds of men for a 
peace written in “justice and equanimity.” We com- 
mend this to the attention of Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin. 


WLB and Court Review. The Government’s posi- 
tion in the Montgomery Ward case received sub- 
stantial support within the fortnight from the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. In a case involving a New England em- 
ployer group, representing 300 trucking concerns, 
the Court, in a unanimous decision, decided that 
directives of the War Labor Board are not subject 
to court review. “It is clear and undisputed,” the 
Court said, “that no statute authorizes review of 
the Board’s orders.” On the contrary, the Judges 
found, on studying the passage of the War Labor 
Disputes Act through Congress, “a positive inten- 
tion that these orders should not be reviewed” and 
that WLB should carry on, as it had been doing 
for sixteen months under executive order, “without 
the right to apply to the court for legal sanctions.” 
The Court also held, as Attorney General Biddle 
has contended, that independently of the War 
Labor Disputes Act the President has constitutional 
and statutory power to seize and use property nec- 
essary to the prosecution of the war. “Neither the 
broad constitutional power,” said the Court, “nor 
the broad statutory power of the President to take 
and use property in furtherance of the war effort 
depends upon any action of the War Labor Board.” 
While the Supreme Court has yet to pass on these 
questions, it seems very unlikely that it will re- 
verse the stand of the District of Columbia court. 
The inference from this decision is that the WLB, 
Attorney General Biddle and President Roosevelt 
acted legally and correctly in the Montgomery 
Ward case. This should allay the somewhat hys- 
terical fears of impending dictatorship. 


Mr. Johnston in Moscow. The President of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Eric Johnston, knows big 
business when he sees it. In his talk in Moscow to 
a hundred Soviet trade leaders, he was obviously 
not addressing himself to a group of revolutionary 
enthusiasts or wild-eyed Utopians, but to fellow- 
citizens of the world of industry and commerce. 
Granted that they have a different political and 
economic system; what does it matter, Mr. Johns- 
ton seemed to imply, so long as we are business 
brothers under the skin? He warned his Moscow 
audience that money spent on American Commu- 
nists just went down the drain; they really couldn’t 
produce the goods. America was not within shout- 
ing distance of going Communist. He might have 
mentioned, however, that they have been remark- 
ably successful in the familiar Communist tech- 
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nique of confusion. He came near to this when he 
told his hearers bluntly that the American Com- 
munist was much more obnoxious to the worker 
than to the employer. Responsible labor leaders will 
readily bear Mr. Johnston out in this. It is a pity 
that, with such an opportunity in his hands, Mr. 
Johnston confined himself to discussing postwar 
relations between America and Russia almost sole- 
ly in terms of trade. He did not stress any of the 
human values for which, ultimately, this war is 
being fought; in faet, so far as the New York Times 
report goes, he waived the question, so long as 
trade relations are profitable. Offering yet one 
more definition of Fascism, he placed its essence 
in “monolithic cartels.” There is no evidence as to 
how the representatives of the monolithic Soviet 
capitalism received this mot. 


Farm and Home Hour. Unexpectedly and without 
explanation comes a release from the Department 
of Agriculture that it has been informed by the 
Blue Network that the National Farm and Home 
Hour will be broadcast after June 19 on Saturdays 
only. The hour has been heard every weekday for 
the past sixteen years, and the service it has 
rendered to farmers and to the general public 
certainly deserves more than this cavalier dis- 
jissal. The National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference endorses heartily the work of the Farm 
and Home Hour; we heartily second the suggestion 
that all interested get in contact with their local 
stations and request the continuance of the pro- 
gram. With so much broadcast that is worthless, 
this is certainly no time to deprive our farmers 
of a program that they have come to love and 
depend upon. 


Clothes for Italy. The relief problems that have 
thus far faced and will continue to face the AMG 
in Italy are staggering, though we may be justly 
proud, according to all reports, of the way the dis- 
tress has been handled in places like Naples. We 
have actually, therefore, a two-fold reason to con- 
tribute to the campaign for clothes for Italy that 
is now in progress in all dioceses, under direction 
of the Catholic War Relief Service of the NCWC. 
First of all, as Archbishop Spellman, of New York, 
expresses it in urging our support, since the Italian 
people have seen “the unconquerable power of our 
armies,” they ought now to “experience the in- 
superable might of our charity.” Second, we will be 
lifting, to some extent, the burden carried by the 
military relief agencies. Contributions of clothing 
will be received at any Catholic church. As a further 
incentive, this may be America’s way of making a 
small amende honorable. It is reported that the 
black market, particularly in Rome, is dominated 
in not a few instances by men who learned the 
racket from us in our gangster days. We might 
try to make up for some of the misery we have 
exported by sending now warm and generous com- 
fort. 


Manpower Plan. On June 2, the War Manpower 
Commission announced a new plan for dealing with 








the manpower crisis. Widely interpreted at first as 
a labor draft under the fancy name of “priority 
referrals,” closer inspection of the scheme revealed 
that it is merely an extension of the old “controlled 
referral” program now in operation, with labor- 
management cooperation, in about a dozen com- 
munities. The basic idea of “priority referral’ is to 
place job-seekers where they are most needed when 
they are most needed. This is accomplished by rout- 
ing all job applications through the United States 
Employment Service, or some agency approved by 
it. The only compulsion involved derives from the 
voluntary cooperation of employers. If they refuse 
to hire an applicant unless he has been referred 
to them by USES, then balky individuals may have 
a hard time finding a job in that particular locality. 
Typical of WMC’s fear of antagonizing workers by 
a too drastic approach is the provision exempting 
those from referral to essential jobs who cannot 
take them without “undue hardship.” Other fea- 
tures of the plan are aimed to bring about the 
most efficient use of existing labor, and to cause 
workers to shift from surplus labor areas to regions 
where shortages exist. On a local basis, this plan 
has worked fairly well. If it succeeds on a national 
scale, then will be no further talk of a labor draft. 
One difficulty, however, remained to be ironed out: 
no provision has been made to pay the expenses of 
moving from one locality to another—a most im- 
portant consideration. Certainly, in most cases the 
workers will be unable, and unwilling, to foot the 
bill. 


Msgr. Johnson. The Church and the country suf- 


fered a grievous setback in the death of Monsignor 
George Johnson in Washington, D. C., on June 5. 
Crusader that he was, he fell in action. He had 
just finished an inspiring sentence during his Com- 
mencement Address at Trinity College when he 
collapsed at the feet of his Archbishop and quickly 
breathed his last. Monsignor Johnson rose from 
the ranks of the poor to a unique eminence. A 
trained scholar, he was called from his home Dio- 
cese of Toledo to come to Washington and devote 
himself to the educational concerns of the Church. 
The National Catholic Educational Association, for 
long years, lived under his active management. As 
a professor in the Catholic University of America 
he exerted a steady influence on many men and 
women whose functions are today vital in Ameri- 
can life. He performed a similar task in the Edu- 
cational Department of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. His latest book, Better Men for 
Better Times, plainly speaks his mind on the train- 
ing of young Americans. A gifted speaker, capable 
organizer, energetic champion of the Catholic 
school, he became the trusted advisor and spokes- 
man for all who sought his assistance. Secular cir- 
cles sought his counsel and help in educational 
matters. In fact, he filled so large a place in educa- 
tion that one wonders how another can take up 
where he left off. It is certain that he will be re- 
membered gratefully and prayerfully by a multi- 
tude of people in our country, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


TREMENDOUS applause greeted the Holy Father 
as he spoke from the balcony of St. Peter’s on 
Trinity Sunday when Rome was liberated. “We 
should give thanks to God,” he said, “that Rome 
has been saved from the horrors of war by both 
belligerents, and we should show our gratitude by 
charity and good works, and cease from hatred 
and rancor.” NCWC News Service correspondent 
Burke Walsh wired that “the impression created 
by the first view of the Holy Father under such 
historic circumstances was one that is almost in- 
describable.” 

> In Denver the American hierarchy lost a devoted 
member by the death of Most Rev. Anthony J. 
Schuler, Bishop of El Paso from the foundation of 
the diocese in 1915 until the time of his resignation 
in 1942. 

>» The press on June 4 carried the rare news of the 
ordination of two American Jesuit priests in a 
Japanese concentration camp outside Shanghai, 
where they had been interned with some three 
hundred missionaries for the past year and a half. 
> Religious News Service announces that it has 
completed arrangements for wireless coverage of 
religious developments in the Soviet Union, with 
headquarters in Moscow. 

> A new line runs through many items of non- 
Catholic religious news, the stressing of the “ecu- 
menical church movement.” Thus the Lutheran 
Bishop of Stockholm, Gustav Aulen, is reported to 
be exploring the possibility of winning the Russian 
Orthodox Church from its isolated position and 
aligning it with “the ecumenical church move- 
ment.”’ One must distinguish this trend from that 
other movement in contemporary affairs that 
seeks to bring the united moral force of those who 
believe in God to bear on the solution of public 
problems. The former is a definite effort to accom- 
plish church unity without question of differences 
in belief and worship. The terminology has ap- 
peared even among such groups as the Interna- 
tional Y.W.C.A., which in Latin America is like- 
wise pursuing the “ecumenical” idea. 

> Senator James E. Murray of Montana was elected 
Chairman of a new Committee of Catholics for 
Human Rights. The Committee resolved on a pro- 
gram of international organization for postwar se- 
curity, for refugee “free ports” in this country, and 
against the “dangerous aberration of Anti-Semi- 
tism, Anti-Catholicism. . . . Anti-Negro and all 
other racial and minority bias.” 

>» The University of Portland (Ore.) sponsored a 
four-day “Institute of Industrial Relations” late in 
May. Speakers and other visitors who took part in 
the discussion emphasized “Social Unity” and Man- 
agement-Labor affairs. 

> Much attention has been drawn to a book called 
The Meaning of Intelligence, product of Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York. Typical of his thought is the 
statement that children given religious training are 
“systematically drugged with the vapors of dogma, 
superstition and pseudo-logic.”’ 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


TWO recent and very important events occurred 
in Europe during the first week of June: the fall 
of Rome on June 4, and the invasion of western 
Europe on June 6. 

The latter is the more important event. It has 
for its mission nothing less than the delivery of 
the final blow to German domination in Europe. 
It is being accompanied by a simultaneous attack 
from the south through Italy. It is expected that 
the Russian armies will soon initiate a major offen- 
sive from their country. 

In this way Germany will be attacked from three 
directions. It is hoped that under this combined 
series of attacks the fall of Germany will happen 
before the end of this year. 

The invasion of France commenced by the land- 
ing of an Allied Expeditionary Force of Americans, 
British and Canadian troops on a 60-mile front 
along the Seine Bay. This is a noted summer-resort 
area and has magnificent beaches. These facilitate 
the debarking of troops and matériel. They were 
also among the best fortified sectors of the French 
coast. 

The landing secured a great success in getting 
established on shore. According to a speech of 
Prime Minister Churchill, additional landings are 
to come. The Germans on their part have an- 
nounced that they are looking for landings else- 
where. 

It is therefore improbable that the Germans will 
launch any all-out attack against the present of- 
fensive until the Allies have engaged their own 
main force. They will try to contain the landing, 
as they did at Anzio in Italy. They will also en- 
deavor to prevent the great harbor of Cherbourg 
from being captured. For if the Allies take this 
port it would give them an excellent base for fu- 
ture operations in France. Supplies could be Janded 
regardless of weather, instead of having to take 
a chance of reaching shore across beaches. These 
sometimes have a very heavy surf. 

The initial invasion is just a start. 

The fall of Rome came without any fighting of 
importance in that historic city. The Germans made 
no serious stand in the city, and withdrew around 
it. 

This Allied victory has been won after very hard 
fighting, which started on May 12 and continued 
uninterruptedly ever since. It has not stopped, for 
the Allies were only incidentally attempting to 
reach Rome. Their main purpose was to destroy 
the German armies in Italy. This has not yet been 
accomplished. 

Without a halt, the Allied forces are going ahead 
after their enemy. At date of writing it is uncer- 
tain how far beyond Rome the Germans will make 
another major stand. 

Not to overlook the war against Japan, the main 
event has been the Japanese campaign in central 
China. This includes the annual expedition to the 
Changsha area, and a new one for this year along 
the Yellow River. Unfortunately both are progress- 
ing. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


ANYONE in Southern California who takes a con- 
stant reading diet of Harry Chandler’s Los Angeles 
Times over a period of years and resists a feeling 
of anti-unionism should get some special mark of 
distinction. Mr. Chandler, of course, is the son-in- 
law of that General Harrison Gray Otis who 
fought the unions in the old violent days and had 
his Times building dynamited for his pains. The 
residue of hatred and violence can still be sensed 
under the surface. 

The old General would shake his head in despair, 
however, in these days when Southern California 
has become a great industrial center, when hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers have poured into 
the arms factories, and the NLRB and the WLB 
have safeguarded the rights of collective bargain- 
ing. What violence did not accomplish for the 
worker, the law has brought about. 

But while the anti-labor faction in business was 
hampering organized labor in every way, it was 
industriously making the fortune of another group, 
the Communists. Here the Hearst papers, which 
have been quite fair to labor, have also come in for 
some of the responsibility for this development. 
Any kind of liberal or progressive proposition 
passes in these newspapers for Communism, and 
the Communists, naturally, are not averse to the 
free advertising, however undeserved, which makes 
them out friends of labor. The result has been that 
they have acquired a power with the workers far 
beyond their numerical deserts. 

The process is clear as it takes place in the 
workers’ minds (including Mexicans and Negroes). 
It is the Communists who are getting all these 
benefits for them; therefore the Communists are 
the only friends of labor. The conclusion is the 
workers’ own; but the antecedent premise is sup- 
plied free of charge by those who have a blind 
hatred of organized labor. 

There is a curious contrast between the situation 
in industry and in the motion-picture studios. In 
the latter, labor has always had a sympathetic 
hearing and correspondingly just treatment. I am 
told that on any one scene, as filmed, twenty-seven 
crafts have focused their work. And everyone of 
them is organized and, what is more, the collective 
contract is made with the industry as a whole 
rather than with each separate company. 

It is true, of course, as I have been told, that 
every studio has its quota of highly vocal Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers who follow the gyrations 
of the Party line. Their Communism, however, 
seems to be of the pseudo-intellectual kind, and is 
more of a nuisance than anything else—even, I 
imagine, to the bona-fide Communists. 

Even among the less-skilled crafts in the studios, 
wages are too high and employment too steady for 
any real social grievances or discontent, such as 
has been whipped up among the workers outside 
the studios. The real danger from Communism in- 
side the studios would be the introduction of the 
Party line into actual pictures—this is worth 
watching. WILFRID PARSONS 














WHEN President Roosevelt led the nation in 
prayer on D-Day’s night, an event unique in mod- 
ern history took place. Other leaders in centuries 
past have led their people in prayer, but never until 
radio could a head of state speak to all his people 
at once. Since radio, many a leader has urged his 
people to pray, but never has a head of state, to 
our knowledge, actually taken the lead in saying 
the prayer that millions of his people were simul- 
taneously whispering in their homes. 

These two elements in combination, the Presi- 
dent’s personal leadership and its nation-wide ap- 
plication, climaxed a day that was really something 
to make us proud—proud not only of the invasion 
itself, but even more important, proud of the spirit 
of the American people. We are told so often that 
we are a materialistic, far from spiritually-minded 
people, and perhaps we are in normal times. But 
here, at least, in this stupendous crisis, the Chris- 
tian roots that still, thank God, lie semi-dormant 
in the depths of our national life wakened to a 
bloom that was lovely and fragrant this June 6. 

For not only did the President officially and pub- 
licly put prayer in the first place among our re- 
actions to the invasion; almost every city in the 
land had its meetings to beg God’s guidance; the 
great radio chains broadcast throughout the day 
prayers by clergymen of the various denomina- 
tions; smail parish churches and cathedrals were 
thronged throughout the day with streams of pray- 
ing Americans. 

Kindred to this spirit and to a great extent in- 
spired by it, was the renewed spirit of work and 
sacrifice to which the American people dedicated 
itself on receipt of the invasion news. Workers in 
the factories and arsenals paused for prayer, and 
then went back to their tasks determined to set 
new production records; Labor renewed its no- 
strike pledge; the sale of war bonds rocketed; in 
New York alone bookings of blood donors rose 300 
per cent. Not since Pearl Harbor has the nation 
been so united in will and deed, and the spark that 
set it all off was prayer. 

It is not too much to say that there was a wave 
of prayer that swept the land on D-Day. Nor dare 
we yield to the cynical thought that this was all a 
staged and synthetic bit of propaganda. That re- 
mark will doubtless be heard in some quarters; it 
is for us, above all, as Catholics, to damn it utterly 
by word and action; first because we must give and 
do give all men of good will, whether they belong 
to our Faith or not, credit for sincerity; second, 
because all the programs, all the meetings were 
quite obviously motivated by a humility and a seri- 
ousness that hall-marked them unmistakably not 


D-DAY PRAYER AND THE PEACE 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 






as emotional rallies, not as jingoistic flag-waving, 
but as real, sincere, trustful prayer. 

Yes, our all too-subconscious Christian traditions 
paid dividends on D-Day. The only fear we may 
entertain, the only proviso we can suggest is that 
D-Day’s prayers must not have been a bloom that 
fades over night. Every day, till the final victory, 
must continue to be a day of prayer—the same 
confident, humble prayer even through the dark 
days that may, in God’s Providence, still come. 

And beyond the day of victory, too, must that 
prayer extend. The temptation will be strong on 
the day the armistice is flashed around the world 
to give way first to cheering and carousing, and to 
pause to thank God only later at some less triumph- 
flushed day. But if we determine now that V-Day 
will be first and foremost a day of prayer, of sin- 
cere and sober thanks, we may hope that God’s 
blessings that will crown our arms may be with us 
as we embark on the supreme campaign of plan- 
ning a just and enduring peace. 

There was, of course, a somber glamor about 
invasion day that caught the popular imagination. 
It was easy to picture the flaming beach-heads and 
to feel so small and ineffectual against that mighty 
back-drop of ships and tanks and barges and planes 
that the very immensity of the scene bore down on 
us and made us know that our help must come 
from some One stronger than ourselves. 

The peace table will not be glamorous; it will not 
be so immediately personalized for us; the war 
then, we may feel, will have moved out of the 
sphere where we can do anything about it or should 
even continue to have a vivid interest in it. 

But this peace will be our peace, if it is to be a 
peace at all. The United Nations’ commissions that 
land on the shores of Europe or America to guide 
the future of the world will be braving a beach that 
bristles with booby-traps of distrust and suspicion 
and self-interest. Their invasion of the shores of 
nationalistic prejudice will be doomed to failure, 
unless we sweep them to triumph on wave after 
wave of prayer. 

This Review offers the suggestion that on Armis- 
tice Day, on the day the American delegation sails 
for the peace table, on all the days that the nego- 
tiations are carried on, there be national prayer, 
so proclaimed by the Chief Executive, and observed 
as widely and sincerely as was our glorious tidal 
wave of prayer that made D-Day notable, not only 
in our military, but in our spiritual annals. We 
offer this suggestion in the humble confidence that 
we may ask it in the concluding words of the 
President’s prayer: “Thy will be done, Almighty 
God.” 
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AUSTRIA, THE KEYSTONE 
OF A REBUILT EUROPE 


W. EUGENE SHIELS 


IN the Conference of Teheran the three war lead- 
ers insisted that the independence of Austria must 
be secured. Some months before, in the Moscow 
Declaration of November 1, 1943, the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain and Russia 
stated the same point, with the addition “that in 
the final settlement account will inevitably be taken 
of her own contribution to her liberation.” On July 
27, 1942, Cordell Hull had held that the Govern- 
ment of the United States “has never taken the 
position that Austria was legally absorbed into the 
German Reich.” At Moscow he and his colleagues 
expressly declared null and void the annexation of 
Austria by Germany. 

It is, then, a cardinal principle among the Allies 
that Austria, though occupied by the enemy, is not 
only considered to be de jure independent but must 
be liberated and restored as a prime condition of 
European revival after the war. Reasons for this 
view are not far to seek. 

Austria first felt the brutal heel of the oppressor. 
Austria, too, is pivotal in the peace of Central 
Europe. And the Austrian record of recovery after 
the catastrophe of 1918 offers the best hope of 
leadership in the resurrection of Europe when once 
the shambles of German Geopolitik begin to be 
cleaned up. 

From 1933 to 1938 this first victim of Hitler re- 
sisted single-handed the onslaught of Nazism. 

Faced with the instigation of an internal revolt, 
financed by German money and armed with Ger- 
man weapons, and in spite of political assassination 
and external intimidation, this democratic people of 
six millions stood firm for freedom. They had in- 
deed suffered a serious interior disturbance in the 
February (1934) uprising, which resulted in the 
disbanding of the Social Democratic Party and of 
all other parties, and the formation of the Father- 
land Front to preserve the nation from plain de- 
struction. Foreign support from France and Eng- 
land was denied to them when Mussolini asked for 
commitments in view of the threats of the National 
Socialists of Berlin. And the lamentable turn-about 
of the Italian Fascist, who took Hitler to himself 
at the time of the Ethiopian campaign, left them 
to fight alone in the last stages of their resistance 
to a forced Anschluss. Finally, on March 11, 1938, 
four hundred thousand modernly armed Germans 
suddenly invaded their territory. The entire Austri- 
an Government was imprisoned, the country taken 
over and declared a part of the German Reich. 
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In those days the world marveled at the con- 
tinued refusal of Austria to buckle under the stress 
of German pressure. Partisan critics withheld their 
praise because, for one thing, the leaders of the 
Social Democrats had flied the land after the 1934 
rebellion. It was not realized that these very lead- 
ers, for purposes of political victory over their 
opponents, had often favored the very Anschluss 
that the overwhelming majority of the people re- 
jected. A number of “intellectuals,” too, professors 
with a strongly “liberal” bent of mind, and not a 
few journalists, had advocated union with Ger- 
many. (Exiles of these groups, from the evidence 
of their information bulletins, appear still to be- 
lieve in the Anschluss.) Prince Starhemberg and 
the Monarchists had to be given a wholesome 
check, for they insisted on an arbitrary settlement 
of national problems. Meanwhile, the coalition 
known as the Fatherland Front carried on its brave 
struggle to govern well and to protect the interests 
of its constituents. This government of Dr. Schusch- 
nigg was nothing like a democratic regime. It was, 
however, drawn from all groups of public life; and 
with one Cabinet member who had been an able 
leader in the Socialist unions’ program, it continued 
the internal progress of the country. 

Where are the members of that Government to- 
day? President Miklas, Chancelor Schuschnigg and 
all their co-workers, with three exceptions, still 
languish in German prison camps. The exceptions 
are the Vice-Chancelor, General Huelgerth, and 
Minister Guido Zernatto, who are dead, and the 
Federal Minister of Social Welfare, Hans Rott, 
who escaped from prison and is at present in the 
United States. Thousands of the citizens were forced 
to enter the German army and today wear the 
uniform they hate. Many thousands of them are 
now prisoners of war in camps throughout the 
United States. 

An interesting sidelight on their spirit has come 
to public notice within recent months. These pris- 
oners find themselves exposed from time to time 
to a secret Nazi terrorism within the very confines 
of their camps. Several serious incidents have re- 
ceived newspaper publicity. The difficulty seems 
to stem from an apparent violation of the Geneva 
Convention of 1929 on War Prisoners, whose Ninth 
Article reads: “Belligerents shall, as far as pos- 
sible, avoid assembling in a single camp prisoners 
of different races or nationalities.’”’ Queried on this 
point, our investigation officers stated that, for 








them, every prisoner taken in German uniform was 
a German, and that a reversal of this principle 
would have to be based on a decision of the politi- 
cal authorities. Many of these Austrian prisoners 
have petitioned to join in the war against Ger- 
many, but this request has its difficulties, although 
it does give a definite indication of the type of 
people who are the subject of this paper. A change 
may come in their treatment. England has sep- 
arated Austrian from German prisoners; and the 
Poles, Russians, Czechs and other German-army 
men now prisoners who are or will be given sep- 
arate consideration should in the example gain a 
hearing for the Austrians. For by every test that 
has been used they did not fight of their own voli- 
tion. A machine-gun and threats of harm to their 
families did what propaganda about racial identity 
failed to achieve. 

One question never fails to arise in a discussion 
of the future of Austria. Will it be monarchist or 
republican? Others will settle that issue. For the 
present it is enough to say that the exiles here 
and in England ask nothing more than that the 
people themselves be allowed to direct their own 
government after they have won their independ- 
ence. They feel entire confidence in their ability to 
manage that problem, as they managed others in 
days of severe trial. 

On what is that confidence based? In the first 
place, Austria holds a pivotal position in Europe. 
No better proof of this is needed than that Hitler 
made his first move, as Haushofer indicated, in that 
direction. Vienna is the crossroads between North 
and South, East and West, in every type of interest 
—military, economic, cultural, religious and ethnic. 

The record of the country illuminates that judg- 
ment. In 1918 Vienna with its two millions sudden- 
ly found itself the capital of but six million Austri- 
ans, where fermerly it had directed the life of 
fifty millions in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. To 
confound matters worse, Bela Kun put his hand 
to Red Revolution. David Sales Strong has drawn 
a clear picture of the economic crisis, in his Austria 
(October 1918-March 1919). The huge industrial 
city, confined for markets to a narrow national 
territory, and checked abroad by various obstacles, 
made an ideal hunting ground for Marxian theor- 
ists, and the old Social Democratic Party had its 
way for a decade. But the Christian Social Party 
slowly came to the fore, and from the middle twen- 
ties down to the end it was the mainstay of in- 
dependence and prosperity. 

If foreign threat constituted a danger, a greater 
danger to sound Austrian life lay in the economic 
field. Here is where the Christian Social Party made 
its special contribution, and in this fact we can 
find the vital strength of the Austrian people, 
ninety-two per cent of whom are Catholics. The 
Party first gained vigor among the rural class, 
who are solidly one in religion. It then came into 
the cities. There it faced a mighty barrier, the 
evangelism of Karl Marx, which could be made so 
attractive to submerged industrial labor. It was 
founded in the 1890’s immediately after Leo XIII 
issued his charter of social welfare, Rerum No- 


varum. The first step was to spread the Pope’s 
doctrine broadcast, and in that the Party succeeded 
beyond the hopes of many who feared that en- 
trenched wealth would not welcome the limita- 
tions of the Papal Social teaching. The next step 
was to put the doctrine into practice, and it was 
this practical use of the gospel of social welfare 
that not only brought a sound economic life to 
the country but actually broke down a great deal 
of Marxist opposition. 

Austria before 1938 enjoyed a code of industrial 
relations that has served as a model for other coun- 
tries, not the least of them Costa Rica, which in 
1943 enacted the first American code of similar 
intent. The typical Austrian is a man accustomed 
to think of himself as well founded in experience 
of this world. The centuries of eminence enjoyed 
by his government, the excellence of his culture, to- 
gether with the central position of power which 
his country holds, have perhaps done as much as 
his Christian heritage to teach him how to settle 
his problems. And in the economic problem he be- 
gins, as Leo XIII began, with the principle of the 
right to private property and the determination to 
manage his own affairs in so far as he can do so. 
Hence when he embarked on the program of legis- 
lation for social security, he made sure that this 
program would not lead him to state absorption of 
private functions and of private ownership. 

Social benefits in Austria, for unemployment, 
sickness, accident, and the further aids needed by 
the workingman who depends on a salary, did not 
come from state funds. Unions and cooperatives 
collected the funds from a percentage (and a high 
one) of salaries and profits, and they administered 
the disposition of the benefits. The function of the 
Minister of Social Welfare was to see that this was 
done in justice and without lack of harmony be- 
tween the various institutions concerned. So, too, 
wages and conditions of work were settled by col- 
lective bargaining, not by state regulation. 

As a result, the people of Austria carried on a 
system of social welfare that did not need to bow 
to any in the world. And it should be noted that 
with them workmanship as well as benefits be- 
longed to their code of operation. Many an Austrian 
immigrant in this country still plies his highly ar- 
tistic trade of wood-carver and decorator in a man- 
ner suggestive of the medieval artisans who made 
the cathedrals. 

Figures might be cited tec show the soundness of 
economic life in the Austria of 1938. But that would 
distract from the point at issue and merely con- 
firm what is obvious to those who study such mat- 
ters. The point is that this little nation faced a 
disintegrating situation in 1918, and that within 
twenty years it had become a veritable bastion of 
Central Europe. Only in armament and numbers of 
soldiery did it fall behind, but that fault—if fault 
it be—can be laid at other doors which may bet- 
ter be kept in shadow in this present discussion. 

What, then, emerges from a short account of 
the Austria of yesterday and today? It is this: 
pivotal Austria must receive a prominent place in 
our blueprint of peace. 
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OUR AIR STRIKING POWER 
NEARS JAPANESE HOMELAND 


H. G. QUARITCH WALES 














BOTH the lines along which our overall Pacific 
strategy is so rapidly developing and the desperate 
counter-moves and air-raid preparations now being 
made by Japan, suggest that the Japanese home- 
land will very soon begin to feel the weight of 
Allied bombs on a continuous and ever increasing 
scale. It is clear, too, that the devastation will come 
from a number of directions simultaneously. 

Our air offensive against Japan appears to be 
building up from four main directions, supposing 
that Russia does not eventually add a fifth. These 
are from the southwest (inner and south China 
and Formosa), from the south (the Bonin Islands), 
the southeast (Marcus) and the northeast (the 
Kuriles). Actually none of these island bases is yet 
in our hands. But from the manner in which the 
familiar softening-up process has been accelerated 
of late—bombing following by task-force raids 
either on the islands themselves or on stepping- 
stones leading toward them—there can be no doubt 
what is afoot. Thus the taking or neutralizing of 
Wake may be regarded as an essential preliminary 
to the capture of Marcus, the bombing of which by 
carrier-based aircraft came as such a surprise to 
the enemy. And when Admiral Nimitz’s forces 
storm the Marianas (Guam, Tinian and Saipan), 
perhaps the most important key area that now con- 
fronts us in the Central Pacific, we shall have not 
merely one more jumping-off place to the Philip- 
pines. We shall be in possession of a chain of islands 
stretching directly to the Bonins, a potential bomb- 
ing base only 615 miles from Tokyo. 

Of course, it would be unwise to place too much 
reliance on these small island bases for the carry- 
ing-out of the intensive bombing to which Japan 
must be subjected. However, the progress of the 
Pacific war has shown that much may be accom- 
plished from even a very small island base, pro- 
vided it is strategically located. To take an example 
in the Kuriles: the possibilities of little Matsuwa 
Island seem more promising than either Paramu- 
shiru or Shimushiri, although the bombing attacks 
on these larger Kurile islands have attracted more 
attention. Matsuwa is only six and one-half miles 
long by three and one-half miles broad, but the 
Japanese have airfields on it despite its small size 
and its volcanic cone. The fact is that it has great 
strategic importance. This is due to its standing 
guard over the thirty-mile passage which connects 
the Okhotsk Sea with the Pacific. And unlike the 
other gaps in the Kurile chain, this passage is not 
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obstructed by dangers to navigation. From Matsuwa 
a range of little over 200 miles covers the main 
Kurile islands, while all Hokkaido and Sakhalin lie 
within a range of 675 miles. Once captured, our 
command of the sea should enable us to hold the 
island and make good use of it, since its coasts are 
bounded by steep rocky cliffs. 

Ultimately, as the Japanese well know, the great- 
est threat to Japan is posed by the heavy bombers 
of General Chennault’s Fourteenth U. S. Army air 
force operating from China. Even with supplies 
(including every drop of gasoline, all bombs and 
spare parts) limited to what can be flown to them 
from India over the “hump,” General Chennault’s 
flyers have obtained remarkable results during re- 
cent months. This is reflected in the great increase 
of Japan’s shipping losses off the China coast. And, 
as the General says: “Attacks on shipping are a 
direct approach to the destruction of the Japanese 
empire.” 

The Japanese are under no illusions as to the 
certainty of something even more “direct,’’ once 
supplies can be got to General Chennault via either 
the Burma Road or a port on the South China 
coast. Their current effort to gain control over the 
Canton-Hankow railway is an effort to delay this 
latter eventuality, which will have such disastrous 
consequences for them. As it is, the Japanese claim 
that supplies being flown over the “hump” have 
increased tenfold since last year, amounting, they 
estimate, to 12,000 tons a month. Hence one may 
believe them when they say that their abortive 
thrust into India was aimed as much at disrupting 
our air traffic based on Assam as it was at cutting 
General Stilwell’s land supply route. Northeastern 
Assam, with its vast network of airfields, is now 
one of the biggest air centers in the world and from 
it air-freighters stream across the mountains to 
China day and night. 

General Chennault has himself said that he will 
have many secret bomber bases ready in south 
China to welcome Admiral Nimitz’s forces when 
they reach the China coast. Still more terrifying to 
the Japanese is the further outlook. In the words 
of a recent Tokyo broadcast: “The enemy is des- 
perately eyeing an attack on our mainland. He is 
busily constructing airfields in inner China in order 
to be able to utilize his newest addition, the new 
extra-heavy bombers, the B-29’s which are said to 
be unexcelled in capacity.” 

While doubtless the Japanese figures are un- 








reliable, it is interesting to note what, according to 
Tokyo, is General Chennault’s program of expan- 
sion. Until recently, an enemy broadcast stated, 
the General had only 400 planes under his com- 
mand, “including 130 or 140 bomber planes.” Old- 
type machines were rapidly being replaced, how- 
ever, and the Tokyo radio gave the Japanese peo- 
ple to understand that “the enemy objective is to 
have at least 1,200 bombers, 700 fighters, 150 pa- 
trol planes and 800 transport planes.” It was added 
that from headquarters at Kunming in Yunnan 
Province, General Chennault is organizing “power- 
ful bombing units,” while 300 air bases have al- 
ready been constructed in China. “With particular 
interest in air bases located near our mainland,” 
said Tokyo, “the enemy is hastening large-scale 
construction of air fields from Kiangsi Province to 
Kienow, which faces the East China Sea. It is re- 
ported that construction of a new system of under- 
ground hangars is progressing.” Nor apparently 
are the Japanese blind to the fact that Formosa 
would provide us with many useful bombing bases. 
They are said to have established a special head- 
quarters there for necessary defense measures. 

Not only American bombers, but also such new 
fighters as the P-47 (Republic Thunderbolt) are 
evidently impressing the Japanese with their out- 
standing qualities. In a speech calling for the pro- 
duction of more Japanese aircraft, a Japanese 
Major paid tribute to the P-47, saying that “though 
it is an enemy plane, we must admit that the armor 
and fire-power display admirable qualities and effi- 
ciency.” And when we remember the new role of 
fighter aircraft we shall see that this has an im- 
portant bearing on the success of our forthcoming 
raids on Japan. Formerly the main job of the 
American fighter was to escort the bomber and 
bring it safely home. Now its chief task is offen- 
sive rather than defensive. It seeks out and de- 
stroys enemy fighters before they can attack our 
bomber fleets. 

On the other hand, the Japanese are deeply con- 
cerned over the limitations of their own aircraft 
production. With a monthly output of 1,500, at 
present their losses, though heavy, are being made 
up. But this figure will be quite inadequate the mo- 
ment they have to face the full Allied air strength, 
and especially when their factories come under 
attack. So it is not surprising that the most drastic 
devices have been introduced to increase produc- 
tion. The latest to be reported is the conversion of 
many spinning-machines into lathes and other 
types of machine-tools needed for aircraft manu- 
facture. After months of experimenting, the Ohmi 
Aircraft Company in central Japan is credited with 
having discovered a method by which looms, 
frames, rails, gears, shaft-bearings and other parts 
of spindles can all be converted to making aircraft. 

General Chennault has very definite ideas as to 
how the air offensive against Japan may best be 
conducted. He has himself traveled in Japan in pre- 
war days and made a study of her industrial or- 
ganization. He is of opinion that the same degree 
of destruction that is being accomplished in Ger- 
many can be achieved in Japan with only a tenth 


of the air force needed against Germany. As a pre- 
liminary he believes that the destruction of ship- 
ping, of Yangtze-River traffic and of railways in 
North China can go a long way toward knocking 
out the Japanese war machine. But with his sup- 
plies still limited, even this task remains formid- 
able, for Japanese strategic areas in occupied China 
are strongly protected by well placed fighter bases. 

The Japanese first became acutely air-raid con- 
scious with the United States invasion of the Mar- 
shalls. The Japanese Government then began warn- 
ing the people that they might expect at least nui- 
sance raids. But it was the first appearance of the 
United States fleet off the Marianas that awakened 
the people’s realization that “Japan has become 
part of the front in the Pacific.” Since then the 
recognition that the beginning of the intensive 
bombing of Japan is at hand has led to the frantic 
speeding-up of air-raid precautions. These have in- 
cluded the evacuation of people from the cities. 

Apart from the coal mines of North China and 
Manuchuria’s heavy industry, the industrial cities 
of Honshu, Japan’s main island, will be the chief 
targets of American bombers. Contrary to the com- 
mon impression, it is such centers as Osaka and 
Kobe that will be most vulnerable, for, even though 
the factories themselves are steel and concrete, 
they are set among forests of inflammable paper 
houses. Tokyo, .which was rebuilt after the catas- 
trophic earthquake of 1923, is largely a modern 
city of brick apartment houses and well-designed 
fire lanes. 

For our raiders approaching from the east, 
Yokohama is likely to be the first objective. Tar- 
gets will include the huge harbor, with the big 
Mitsubishi dockyards, as well as more than 500 
machine-tool plants, 160 metal works, 130 chemical 
plants, and over 400 textile mills. Twelve miles 
away is Yokosuka with its engineering school and 
naval arsenal. And the 18-mile stretch between 
Yokohama and Tokyo is studded with machine- 
shops, including those of the Fuji Steel Works and 
the Japan Steel Tube Company. Tokyo itself offers 
such targets as shipbuilding plants, factories mak- 
ing steel machinery, chemicals, machine-tools, elec- 
trical equipment and textiles, as well as a concen- 
tration of munitions plants and Army and Navy 
supply dumps. Then the city of Nagoya is the home 
of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries and a great center 
of aircraft production. Further west, and especially 
inviting to our raiders coming in from China, are 
the great industrial centers of Osaka and Kobe. 
The former has over 10,000 factories turning out 
tools, at least half that number making metal prod- 
ucts and over 2,000 producing chemicals. Kobe, in 
addition to its vast dockyards, has important iron 
and steel works. 

This brief summary may suffice to give some 
idea of the tremendous damage that will be in- 
flicted by even a few flights of Liberators and Fly- 
ing Fortresses over such closely packed target 
areas. But it must not be supposed that bombing 
alone will bring Japan to her knees. General Mac- 
Arthur has insisted that this can be done only by 
defeating her armies on the mainland of China. 
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LETS LOOK AT THE RECORD 
OF WAR-WORKERS’ PROSPERITY 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











THIS article is the result of several days’ grubbing 
in a pile of figures, graphs and assorted statistics. 
It represents a sincere, if unprofessional, attempt 
to find out how much substance there is to the be- 
lief, widespread among the public, that workers 
are selfishly skimming the cream off the war ef- 
fort. Despite its forbidding aspects, the study is not 
without interest, and certainly not without impor- 
tance. The interest arises from the fact that the 
question is hotly disputed: the public claims that 
workers are rolling in money; the workers claim 
that wages are too low, and are presently demand- 
ing that the Government junk the “Little Steel” 
formula. Who is right? 

The importance of the wage question cannot be 
overemphasized. Only the professional optimists 
still believe that the transition from war to peace 
can be easily made and that the future is bound 
to be rosy. Exactly the opposite is true. The busi- 
ness of demobilizing industry and the Army, pre- 
venting widespread unemployment and laying solid 
foundations for a prosperous economic order will 
be no less difficult than the job of winning the war. 
If this huge endeavor is further complicated by 
class warfare, the strain may be greater than our 
political system can bear. 

Now the spirit of class warfare is in the air to- 
day. Anti-labor sentiment has grown to the point 
where a small spark might be enough to start a 
conflagration. And ten million demobilized G.I. 
Joes, bitter against labor for wartime strikes and 
wage profiteering, are capable of igniting a small 
spark, and then some. 

The best time to stop the shooting is before it 
starts; and the best way to stop it is to appeal to 
reason and fact and the sense of sportsmanship 
and fair play which is a part of our American heri- 
tage. Let us have a look at the wage situation 
(the strike picture was analyzed in last week’s 
AMERICA) and see what organized labor has been 
up to. The question we want to answer is: has or- 
ganized labor used the war effort to gain a notable 
advance in its standard of living? Has it used the 
nation’s agony to gouge and profiteer? The sim- 
plest way to find this out is to compare labor’s 
position today with its position before the war. 

Two factors determine the worker’s standard of 
living: the amount of his take-home pay and the 
prices he must pay for goods and services. Take- 
home pay is the amount of money remaining to 
the worker after various deductions—for taxes, 
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social security, union dues, etc_—have been made 
from his pay-check. The prevailing price level af- 
fects the worker’s standard of living because it 
determines the amount of goods and services his 
money will buy. For example, if the cost of living 
has advanced ten per cent, a worker who has re- 
ceived a ten per-cent wage increase is no better 
off than he was before. 

These simple concepts are fundamental to an 
understanding of the problem. The failure to give 
them their proper weight has led to the assump- 
tion, so frequently made in the editorial columns 
of the daily press, that the spending power of fac- 
tory workers, and therefore their standard of liv- 
ing, has increased 45 per cent since the outbreak 
of the war. That figure is arrived at by subtract- 
ing the percentage of the rise in the cost of living 
since January 1, 1941, from the percentage of the 
rise in gross factory earnings from the same date. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS), 
between January 1, 1941, and October, 1943, the 
gross weekly earnings of factory workers increased 
68.4 per cent; whereas the cost of living went up 
only 23.4 per cent. Ergo. 

The mistake in this reasoning lies in the erron- 
eous notion that the worker is free to spend all 
his “gross weekly earnings,” that gross weekly 
earnings are, in other words, the same thing as 
“take-home pay.” This popular fallacy was ex- 
ploded recently by Dr. N. Arnold Tolles of the 
BLS. Writing in the Monthly Labor Review for 
March, he pointed out that the averages of gross 
weekly earnings published by BLS are not a satis- 
factory measure either of spendable income or of 
living standards. This he demonstrated at great 
length, using the latest available figures, some of 
which I now proceed to quote. 

Let us begin with the case of a factory worker 
with three dependents (wife and two children). 
We shall assume that he is making the average 
factory wage of $44.86 a week as of October, 
1943—a figure, it will be remembered, 68.4 per 
cent above the levels prevailing on January 1, 1941. 
To simplify matters, we shall assume only two de- 
ductions from Mr. Factory Worker’s pay-check: 
one for taxes, the other, amounting to 10 per cent, 
for war bonds. We shall ignore deductions for 
union dues, insurance, tools and supplies, etc. 

After cuts for taxes and war bonds have been 
made, Mr. F. W. carries home to his wife on Satur- 
day night, not $44.86, but exactly $38.19. At first 








sight, even this shriveled pay-check looks like a 
big improvement over his 1941 earnings, which 
were $26.64 a week minus a 27-cent social security 
tax. 

A closer look, however, dispels any illusion of 
flowing prosperity. In January, 1941, this worker’s 
budget was $26.37, all his spendable earnings. But 
$26.37 do not begin to buy as much food, clothing, 
house-furnishings, etc. now as they did then. To 
maintain his 1941 standard of living, which was 
something less than luxurious, he now has to pay, 
because of the 23.4-per-cent rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, $32.54. Thus a little subtraction reveals that 
the average factory worker with three dependents 
has $5.65 more a week to spend than he had in 
January, 1941. Even allowing for the depreciated 
1943 dollar, his standard of living has somewhat 
improved. But clearly, he is not wallowing in 
luxury. (Note: the extent of the rise in the cost 
of living since January, 1941 is disputed. The 
Thomas-Meany Report to the War Labor Board 
placed it at 43.5 per cent, and this figure has re- 
ceived some support from a study of farmers’ ex- 
penses made by the Agricultural Department. I 
have taken here the more conservative BLS figure 
of 23.4 per cent, which, admittedly, does not repre- 
sent the full advance in living costs.) 

Now consider the case of the worker without 
dependents. From $26.64 in January, 1941, his 
gross weekly earnings have advanced 68.4 per cent 
to $44.86. Since he has no dependents, his tax lia- 
bility under the 1942 law is pretty heavy. It is so 
heavy that after Uncle Sam takes his cut, plus a 
10-per-cent deduction for war bonds, his pay-check 
shrinks to $32.76. But his living expenses, which 
amounted to $26.37 in January, 1941, have mean- 
while advanced 23.4 per cent. To keep up his 1941 
standard of living, therefore, costs $32.54 in 1943 
dollars. He is left, consequently, with exactly 22 
cents for what President Philip Murray, of the CIO, 
whimsically calls “riotous living.” 

It must be remembered that these are average 
figures. In October, 1943, some factory workers, 
who are, incidentally, the highest paid of all work- 
ers, were making more than $44.86 a week, some 
less. The average wage in shipbuilding, for example, 
was $62.91, but in the newspaper and periodical 
industry it was only $46.33. In the latter industry, 
if the workers are investing 10 per cent of their 
incomes in war bonds, their standard of living has 
sharply deteriorated since January, 1941. Speak- 
ing generally, in all cases where gross weekly 
earnings have not advanced more than 40 per 
cent since Pearl Harbor, workers with dependents 
are worse off than they were before the war. Single 
workers needed a still higher increase. In the steel 
industry, for example, where gross weekly earn- 
ings advanced 57.4 per cent to $52.88, single work- 
ers had to go into debt $2.84 every week to main- 
tain their 1941 living standard! The single ship- 
builder, whose earnings were up 66.9 per cent, was 
almost as badly off. 

It should be remembered, also, that gross week- 
ly earnings include payments for overtime work. 
If workers today were putting in only the hours 


worked in January, 1941, their living standards 
would have considerably worsened. 

Summing up the wartime wage situation, Dr. 
Tolles writes: 

The burdens of the war have been borne by nearly 
all factory workers, in the form either of a reduced 
scale of living or of harder work without material 
improvement in current living. Because most factory 
wage-earners are working more intensely and for 
longer hours, they have been able to maintain their 
spendable earnings and to save. Any gains made in 
spendable earnings have been small, quite different 
from those implied by comparing the gross aver- 
age of earnings with average living costs. Neither 
widespread deprivation nor widespread inflationary 
spending can be found among the factory popu- 
lation. 

This temperate conclusion will, I believe, com- 
mend itself to the thoughtful and even-tempered 
citizen. He may, however, have a serious doubt 
which arises from personal experience and observa- 
tion. He notices that workers in general, in com- 
mon with other groups in society, seem to be bet- 
ter off than they have ever been before; and he 
remembers that Judge Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, has publicly stated that they are bet- 
ter off. Is this just another case, he wonders, of 
the mendacious potentialities of statistics? 

The answer, I am sure, is no. Where workers 
are notably better off than they were before the 
war, this can be attributed to three extraneous cir- 
cumstances. In the first place, many workers who 
formerly had only sporadic employment now enjoy 
steady jobs. In the second place, many workers have 
transferred from low-pay service and white-collar 
jobs to high-wage factory employment. Finally, in 
very many families, there is now more than one 
person gainfully employed, frequently the wife and 
mother. In all these cases, the individuals and 
families concerned are certainly much better off 
than they were in 1941. Even so, there seems to be 
little evidence of that flamboyant, silk-shirt pros- 
perity which was so prevalent during the last war. 

This view of the wage situation received sig- 
nificant confirmation a short time ago from a total- 
ly unexpected source. Interested in learning what 
the employment demands of war veterans will be, 
the editors of Jron Age, authoritative steel trade 
publication, conducted a poll among discharged 
veterans now re-employed in industry. I quote: 

When asked about current wage rates, there was 

complete unanimity in pooh-poohing the concept of 

war workers’ swollen purchasing power. Although 

90 per cent admitted that during their period of 

military service they believed newly-rich war work- 

ers were squandering their unaccustomed wealth, 
they now were of the opinion that the rise in the 
cost of living has about equalized wage increases, 
while 14 per cent thought wage-earners were actual- 
ly better off before the spurt in war production. 

Pointing out that most of the money was made on 

overtime, 23 per cent said that they were no longer 

physically fit to earn such “blood money.” 

That is a remarkable statement. It is hereby 
recommended to the earnest attention of those 
editorial writers and radio newscasters whose ill- 
digested comments led these war veterans, as they 
have led millions of others, to believe that “newly- 


rich war workers” are rolling in luxury. 
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PICKING UP 
THE PIECES 
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I HAVE two friends, father and son, and they are 
two of the finest people who ever trod on neat’s 
leather and I am sure that they are as devoted to 
each other as any two people well can be. The only 
difficulty is that they are very much alike. They 
have almost identical views and an almost identical 
way of expressing them, which is, in the main, as 
loudly and as violently as possible. When I first 
knew them I thought that they were almost con- 
stantly engaged in the most vitriolic sort of argu- 
ment; but as I came to understand them better I 
discovered that their agreement is irreconcilably 
profound, which of course, accounts for its bitter- 
ness and its volume. Every encounter ends with a 
unison cry, like a Greek Chorus, “But that’s what 
I said in the first place.” 

Now, I was reminded of them and induced into 
the following reiteration of enlargement by what 
I first took to be a curiously perverse sort of letter 
which reached my desk in Ottumwa, from a lady 
whom I had never seen, apparently written to a 
man whom I had never heard of. It was one of 
several letters either approving or condemning 
something I had had the temerity to publish a 
while back about some things that do not matter. 
With considerable force and some underlining, the 
lady, whose views and character I entirely approve, 
agreed with me absolutely and so abusively that, 
until I looked at the address again, I fancied that 
she was sending me a sample of what I should 
have written against our mutual enemies. Her ex- 
amples were much better than mine, her penetra- 
tion into causes more profound, and her bitterness 
more blessed. 

Most curious of all, I thought, was her last 
rhetorical question, which in every sense was a 
parting shot. I had said something or other about 
the disintegration of our time and ended with an 
allusion to our dying world, to which she queries: 
“Is it any worse than the time of the coming of 
Christ or of the fall of the Roman Empire?” 

I suppose the simple and straightforward answer 
is, “No. As a matter of fact, it is very much bet- 
ter.” But on the other hand, that is not quite all of 
it, and the point of subtle agreement is the more 
important one—that there is something of a parity 
between our time and the time just before the 
coming of Christ and the time just before the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire; that the disintegra- 
tion then, and the symptoms now, belong to pieces 
of a pattern; that Easter and the resurrection of 
Rome are symbolically the things toward which we 
must build; that disintegration and even chaos, ruin 
and collapse, partition and putrefaction are none of 
them, in themselves, the end—either the final end 
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or the finish; that the conclusion of our age is the 
beginning of another age. If this is what the lady 
was saying, and she undoubtedly was, then the 
lady and I are one. 

Of course, it is perfectly true that I did not say 
all these things explicitly before, having harbored 
the curious conviction that a condemnation of 
wrong is a kind of implicit plea for right, and that 
the diagnosis of disease is the first step toward 
cure. I fancied that if one disapproved of disintegra- 
tion one almost automatically approved of integra- 
tion. I did not think that pessimism consisted in 
facing the facts, but in looking only at the black 
facts and affirming the black myth of inevitable 
future blackness. In other words, I came face up 
against the main disability of the human mind— 
that its chief accomplishment is its chief disaster; 
that is, that its power of abstraction and of division 
does, after all, force it to abstract from something, 
to divide something, to leave little pieces or great 
bulks of its relationships scattered about and un- 
correlated; that the main difficulty with words is 
that the sentence in which you would say all, even 
of your prescisive idea, would be so hopelessly long, 
so tediously involved that no one in the world would 
read it because no one could possibly print it. 

All this, of course, leads to a very important 
point—that it is necessary to affirm a few of the 
corollaries and be explicit about some of the modi- 
fiers of a sentence which reads: “Indifferentism 
is a symptom of disintegration and disintegration 
is a cause of social collapse.” 

In the first place, mainly first because it begins 
with A, let us look at the Academic Order. I think 
that it is perfectly safe to say that we have just 
gone through a period of division and of subdivi- 
sion—that we have increased our college courses 
precisely because we have increased our depart- 
ments of knowledge. The bulk of the College Cata- 
logue is ocular proof of what I mean. There was a 
time when Natural Science meant a great deal 
more and a great deal less than it does now. There 
was even a time, not within our memory, when the 
word Music included the idea Mathematics. Psy- 
chology once meant a single if rather broad thing, 
while now it means practically anything as a gen- 
eral heading, with very detailed and precise things 
as its sub-headings, though, as Dr. Edith Meyer 
once told me: “In your country, mainly rats.” I 
myself was once an instructor in Poetry, which 
meant Poetry in Latin, Greek, and English; but in 
the course of a very few years I degenerated into a 
professor of English Poetry; but I am sure if things 
had gone on as they were, I might eventually have 
made good and become a professor of English 
Poetry in the Nineteenth Century, or perhaps even 
of Gerard Manley Hopkins, like my good friend 
John Pick. 

It was perfectly true, then, that the old joke 
was become a new reality, and that the Ph.D. was 
a man who really knew more and more about less 
and less. What was true of the courses naturally 
became true of the students. Though they knew 
nothing of Latin, Greek or English, they did know 
a perfectly fantastic amount about torts. As Elec- 








tivism became really less elective, and one chose 
majors instead of subjects, one did manage to pick 
up a vast amount of information in a little field, 
and precious little formation in the vastest of fields 
—that of human living. 

It did not take very many years, however, to 
discover that there was a difficulty. I think, perhaps 
only because it came to me through them, that the 
medical doctors were the first to start talking about 
it, and the medical schools to deplore it—that the 
college pre-meds could dissect a frog with neat ac- 
curacy and were wizards on earth-worms, but they 
didn’t really know anything else at all. And to the 
great honor of the medical profession, the physi- 
cians, those intensely practical men, somehow did 
not want to revert into leeches and barber-sur- 
geons, but to remain gentlemen. Maybe it was be- 
cause they are constantly dealing with human life 
that they put a value on human living; possibly 
it was because they know, of all people, the thera- 
peutic value of social and cultural contact. I do not 
know all their excellent reasons, but I do know 
that they preferred the lad with the humanistic 
background over the specialized genius of the col- 
lege dissecting laboratory, and showed it forcefully 
in their entrance admission lists to medical schools. 

Perhaps a little more slowly, but none the less 
surely, members of other faculties of advanced 
learning began to wonder, and the wonder was not 
confined to academic circles, either. The cause of 
cultural background was championed by some mere 
men, poets, for instance, like Mr. T. S. Eliot. There 
really was quite a stir over the deplored loss, for 
people could not quite get over the advent of bright 
young beings who had none of what they called 
“ba .”’ What the segregation of human 
knowledge had done, actually, was to segregate 
human minds. Individuals were rapidly getting out 
of touch with one another. There was no common 
ground on which minds could meet. There was a 
growing fear that the new intelligentsia were be- 
ginning to think of 1944 as an island in a sea of 
nothingness, as having no connection whatever 
with its cultural causes. In that way it differed 
from the declining days of Greece. In that way it 
was not the same as the cultural collapse of Rome. 
In that way it was unique. 

But what of the popular viewpoint? What of the 
man in the street? What did he think? He retained 
the ancient ideal, the old judgment which was now 
a myth and a fallacy, that the greatly learned man 
was really a broadly educated man. Of course, he 
was not totally taken in by it—he never is. He had 
a sneaking suspicion that all was not sound in the 
state of Denmark and his reaction against the pro- 
fessor was one of sneer and snickering, which I out- 
lined in past pages. But, and this is the big but, he 
still retained the ideal of the broadly cultured and 
liberally educated savant. The popular mind still 
clung to the concept that great knowledge was 
broad knowledge, and the new specialists were ac- 
credited with that almost universal grasp of truth 
which had been the ideal of centuries, and had been 
practically attained in their time by some who 
pursued it. This was an embarrassment never yet 


fully faced even by those who advocate broad cul- 
tural education—the irreparable harm done to the 
popular mind by the brilliant specialist who speaks 
out of his prophetic wisdom on subjects of which 
he is uninformed as a school-girl. 

To point what I mean is very easy. Let us take 
three very brilliant men in the field of science, prac- 
tical and mathematical. Mr. Edison, some people 
assert, was a luminous inventor; Mr. Einstein is 
magnificently intelligent; Mr. Russell is a clever 
mathematician, or so I am assured. Each of these 
three men is superb in his specialty, no doubt. But 
I have never heard that outside of their specialties 
they are particularly gifted and, in fact, I have 
heard that Mr. Einstein, for instance, is a very in- 
ferior violinist. Now why, I ask, save for the re- 
tention of the old popular ideal of the synthesis of 
learning, should I bother my head about Mr. Edi- 
son’s whims on faith, Mr. Einstein’s whimsies on 
God, or Mr. Russell’s whimsicalities about private 
and public morals? As teachers of dogma, faith, 
and ethics I very much fear that none of the three 
admirable gentlemen is worth a hoot. 

All this is what I mean by the unfortunate re- 
sults of the segregation of knowledge—that be- 
cause we know so much we know very little; that 
because it is now impossible for anyone to master 
all advanced human learning, practically no one is 
learned; that there is a popular lag in the public 
mind, which still clings to the ideal, with results 
however distressing and offshoots however hor- 
rible—that the specialized scholar is a learned man. 

Yet I, too, can ask a question, a bright, beautiful, 
dazzling question. If both the literati and the illit- 
erati have not lost the ideal of complete education 
and as through a glass however darkly they per- 
ceive this heaven, is there not a heaven? A hope? 

And this is what I said in the first place. 
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ROME ETERNAL 


ROME has been taken, or retaken. And Rome re- 
take.1 remains undestroyed. The word miracle 
comes easily to mind, and it may well be that 
historians looking back on this moment with more 
leisure than the war allows us today will call this 
latest taking of Rome a miracle. 

Rome has been taken and retaken many times 
in history. Never has it been taken so tenderly. 
Never has an approaching army refrained so care- 
fully from raining destruction and desolation on a 
beseiged city. 

Almost on tiptoe the Allied armies made their 
way to the gates of Rome. In this most destructive 
war of all time, in their equipment weapons that 
would have blasted out the very cobblestones of 
Rome’s narrow streets, the Allied Armies held their 
heavy fire, and even the Germans retired without 
causing that damage we have come to expect of re- 
treating armies. Armies of Catholic nations march- 
ing on Rome in the past have not always spared 
Rome. Modern armies of nations that are not Cath- 
olic have spared Rome. 

The last time that armies marched on Rome, a 
vengeful shout of joy went up from too large a 
part of the world, joy that the days of the Pope 
and of the Church were numbered, joy that the 
long history of the Vatican was at last to have an 
end. 

As our modern armies neared Rome, a prayer 
swept the world, a prayer of gratitude that Rome 
had been spared, a prayer of gratitude that the 
Pope was free once more to exert even more fully 
the spiritual and moral power that even the non- 
Catholic world now seems to realize is exclusively 
his. 

What is the meaning of this tenderness towards 
Rome? Ours is not supposed to be a spiritual age. 
It is supposed to be an age vowed to materialism, 
blind to spiritual values, an age of expediency 
rather than principle. And yet it was a deep re- 
spect for the spiritual values represented in the 
city of the Popes that stilled the heavy guns and 
kept in leash the bombs of destruction. Allied com- 
manders were willing to slow down the pace of in- 
vasion, to fight the battle of Rome the more dif- 
ficult way because they themselves knew they were 
on holy ground, because the watching world would 
be shocked by its wanton destruction. Even Hitler 
for once was forced to bow to a world opinion that 
strangely enough in this moment of crisis shows 
a deep appreciation of the eternal values that are 
spiritual. 

Can we see in this the hope for the world that 
we have so long been seeking? In this and the uni- 
versal prayer that is rising from a world on its 
knees as the great tide of invasion sweeps over 
Europe? 

The world is praying. The world is acknowledg- 
. ing publicly that it needs God. In its hour of suffer- 
ing the world is reaffirming the primacy of spiritual 
values. 

There is hope for the modern world. 
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SINCE Boniface Day, the fighting men of the 
United States and the Allied nations have been 
forcing their desperate way to Berlin. They 
were ferried from England on the feast day of 
the saintly Englishman who, twelve hundred 
years earlier, had embarked on the spiritual 
conquest of the German peoples. His end was 
martyrdom, but before he was killed he brought 
great numbers of the German pagans into the 
family of the Catholic nations, and after he 
had died he was acclaimed as the Apostle of 
Germany. May the English-born Saint Boni- 
face, through his intercession with God, bring 
out of the battles of today the peace of tomor- 
row. 

We have called it D-Day. For more than two 
years, we have been preparing for the great 
assault on the western shorelines of Europe. 
Here in the United States, as in England and 
in the other free countries, we have been driv- 
ing our factories to maximum production, ask- 
ing our workers to slave endlessly and enthusi- 
astically, convoying across the ocean the war 
machines and equipment they had made. D- 
Day began on the home front months and 
months ago. Credit, therefore, must be given to 
the American workers and industrialists for 
their victory in preparation for the European 
victory. 

D-Day finally dawned. For more than two 
years, the preparation of millions of men for 
this war task had been proceeding according to 
schedule. The head strategists had been com- 
pleting their precision plans of stupendous 
movements. They were sharpening the minds 
of the higher command and were hardening 
the bodies of the men who would cross the 
Channel. All of the United Kingdom was an 
armed camp. .The tension rose higher and dug 
deeper into the souls of the fighters. 

H-Hour came suddenly, though it had been 
awaited for weeks. 11,000 planes were in the 
skies. 4,000 larger vessels and innumerable 
smaller craft sailed away from the white cliffs 
of England. Hundreds of thousands of men, 
with millions of tons of matériel, were on their 
way to assault the fortress of Europe. This was 
the most multitudinous mass movement of 
armed men being guided by the most synchro- 
nized orders in the history of the human race. 
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ANDBONIFACE DAY 


Science and engineering had reached the peak. 

Since H-Hour and D-Day, the beachheads 
have extended to battlefields. From the strips 
of sands and the ocean rocks, our American 
and allied fighters have breached the Atlantic 
Wall which the Germans had been preparing 
against our coming. Our men must advance 
beyond that Wall into the countryside of 
France, and then advance against other walls 
that have been regarded almost as invulnerable. 
Thus far, as we have been tersely told by the 
leaders of the invading forces, we have ad- 
vanced according to plan. 

We have the power in men and things and 
we have the determination in our souls to finish 
the ghastly job that we began on June 5 and 6. 
But we cannot cloak the fact that there are 
master minds directing the enemy operations, 
that there are scientists and workers fabricat- 
ing the enemy war machines, that there are 
seasoned and desperate fighting men intent on 
the death of our men and the destruction of 
our equipment. Furthermore, we must clearly 
understand that the German home front is still 
sturdy and strong. According to the best indi- 
cations, it will not crack easily. The uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany will be made in 
God’s good time, but until then we must pre- 
pare ourselves to live through some tragic and 
sad days. 

The Allied invasion of Germany through 
France is more than the clash of armies on a 
new battle line. To the peoples of the Allied 
nations, it proves conclusively that we have 
dared to carry the offensive against the Nazis 
at their strongest point. It means that the 
power of the Nazis is being dominated by a 
superior power. It means the speedier ending 
of war. 

To the peoples of Europe who have lived un- 
der Nazi terror and tyranny, it means libera- 
tion. They are turning to us, not as to foreign 
conquerors who have the intent and the will to 
enslave them again, but as friends whom they 
may join in victory. 

D-Day was Boniface Day for those who be- 
lieve. May we not suggest appropriately that 
Saint Boniface be thought of as the Patron 
Saint of all of those who are fighting and suf- 
fering and dying in the battle of Europe? 





INSURANCE IS COMMERCE 


TWO decisions of the Supreme Court, handed down 
on June 5, which affect the $37,000,000,000 insur- 
ance business, are of the highest importance. 

In the first case, the Polish National Alliance of 
Chicago, a fraternal order with a life-insurance 
feature, argued that, since it was not engaged in 
“commerce,” it was not subject to the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. The Court, in 
a unanimous decision, found that the business of 
insurance is commerce, and that, consequently, the 
Alliance must observe the provisions of the Wag- 
ner Act governing employment in companies en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

The second decision, which reversed a lower 
Court stand, and which has been awaited fearfully 
by the insurance industry, answered two bitterly 
disputed questions: 

1. Was the Sherman Anti-Trust Act intended to pro- 

hibit conduct of fire-insurance companies which re- 

strains or monopolizes interstate fire-insurance 
trade? 

2. If so, do fire-insurance transactions which stretch 

across State lines constitute “commerce among the 


several States” so as to make them subject to regu- 
lation by Congress under the commerce clause? 


These questions had been raised by the Anti- 
Trust division of the Department of Justice, which 
last year charged the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association, which represents some 200 private 
capital-stock fire-insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in six Southern States, with conspiring to fix 
premiums and monopolize trade in violation of the 
Sherman Act. A Federal Court in Georgia rebuffed 
the Justice Department, decided that insurance is 
not commerce and that, therefore, the Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association could not be prose- 
cuted under the Sherman Act. It was this decision 
which a divided Supreme Court overruled on June 
5, answering both questions above in the affirma- 
tive. 

The immediate effect of the Court’s action, which 
may be nullified by pending legislation, is to abol- 
ish the no-man’s land in the insurance business, in 
which, according to Senator O’Mahoney, “rates 
are controlled and the right of legally created cor- 
porations and associations and individuals to en- 
gage in the business of insurance is restrained and 
regulated by private power.” It need not lead to 
Federal regulation of the insurance business, or to 
that confusion which Chief Justice Stone pictured 
in his dissenting opinion and which the industry 
contemplates with trepidation. Although the Fed- 
eral Government now has the right to preempt the 
field of insurance regulation, it need not do so. As 
Senator Kilgore has said, until it is shown that 
existing State regulation assisted by Federal anti- 
trust laws is inadequate to safeguard the public 
interest, there is no need for Federal regulation. 
Anyhow, as the recent Congressional hearings re- 
vealed, there are a great many facts about the 
conduct of the fire-insurance business which need 
further clarification before intelligent laws can be 


passed. 
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LEND-LEASE FIGURES 


JUST one year ago the present writer made an 
effort in the pages of AMERICA to clarify our lend- 
lease policy (Lend-Lease as Creative Power, June 
12, 1943). Confusion has recently arisen about the 
actual total of lend-lease aid supplied by the United 
States, and this seems an opportune time to try to 
correct it. 

Early in May a certain member of the minority 
party in the Senate charged that lend-lease had 
cost the American public, not 24 billion dollars, 
as Officially stated in the quarterly report for the 
period ending March 31 of this year, but 60 billion 
dollars. He stated that in addition to the appropri- 
ations to the President for direct lend-lease aid 
(which he said totaled $25 billion), the War and 
Navy Departments had been authorized to trans- 
fer to our allies munitions and ships to the value 
of $35 billion. The two sums totaled $60 billion. 

The next day, however, the Office of Economic 
Warfare in a press release stated that the $24 bil- 
lion included all transfers to date, and represented 
the entire cost of the lend-lease program as of 
March 31. This should have been clear enough. 

But on May 12 an Associated Press dispatch 
simply stated: 

The lend-lease authority would have expired on 

June 30. Under it President Roosevelt had received 

$24,683,629,000 in direct lend-lease funds. In addition, 

the War and Navy Departments set aside $35,970,- 

000,000 in indirect lend-lease aid, a total of $60,653,- 

970,000. Another $3,500,000,000 will be sought soon. 

(New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, 

May 13, 1944.) 

This sounded as if the policy might have cost $60 
billion. 

This muddying of the waters, coming on top of 
the plain statement of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, prompted me to write the latter to see 
if I could find out where we stood on lend-lease. 
Wilder Foote, Assistant to the Administrator in 
charge of Public Information, has sent me a courte- 
ous and clear two-page typed letter to assure me 
that confusion has arisen (as I intimated) between 
actual lend-lease aid transferred and appropriations 
or authorizations to transfer it. Obviously, only the 
former represents what we have actually spent on 
lend-lease aid. And it totaled, as of March 21 of 
this year, $24,225,000,000. 

Where does the figure of $60,000,000,000 come 
from? From a highly unnatural combination. You 
have to add what we have actually spent on goods 
and services rendered to our allies, to what Con- 
gress has authorized the War and Navy Depart- 
ments—and the Maritime Commission—to spend. 

One possible source of the confusion suggests 
itself. Congress has appropriated to the President 
for lend-lease aid a total of $24,683,629,000, as of 
March 31 of this year. Under the lend-lease policy, 
a very similar (and hence confusable) total of 
goods and services has been actually transferred— 
namely, $24,255,000,000—as of the same date, and 
not counting a half-billion consigned by the War 
Department to Generals in the field. 

But, as I understand it, these very similar totals 
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come from adding up quite different items. One is 
a total of Congressional appropriations to the 
President, exclusive of the $35 billion authoriza- 
tion we have mentioned. The other is a total of 
“all supplies reported transferred and services ren- 
dered under the lend-lease act by all Government 
departments to our various allies from the begin- 
ning of the lend-lease program on March 11, 1941.” 
(From Mr. Foote’s letter.) And “all supplies” in- 
cludes, it seems, whatever portion of the $35 billion 
appropriation has been made use of. Putting these 
figures another way, let us suppose that several 
billions of the President’s appropriation have not 
been used, and several billions of the authorization 
to the War and Navy Departments and the Mari- 
time Commission have been used and have replaced 
the unused portion of the President’s appropriation 
in the $24 billion total. The result is a total expen- 
diture ($24 billion) easily confused with the Presi- 
dent’s appropriation ($24 billion). 

The simple fact is this: if things stand as I be- 
lieve they do, we have spent $24 billion, and not, 
as a Senator charged and the Associated Press 
seemed to imply, $60 billion on lend-lease aid. 

In my article referred to above, I cautioned 
against the mistake of trying to evaluate lend- 
lease in terms of dollar values. But if the figures 
in dollar-values are going to be proclaimed, they 
ought to be the right figures, and be properly un- 
derstood. This is surely required by the public in- 
terest, in order that our people may understand 
the arithmetic of our foreign policy. If they do not, 
they will become the victims of partisan misrepre- 
sentations. R. C. H. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


IN his first talk over the “Catholic Hour,” Mr. 
Thomas Woodlock, journalist and philosopher, 
employed a parable from the business world to 
describe the decay of religion in the lives of nations 
today. They are, he said, spending their capital. 
For all the centuries of Christendom they accumu- 
lated a great store of dynamic motives. Productive 
enterprise brought profits and dividends in a uni- 
versal effort to base morals and conduct on an 
ever-present faith in and service of the Supreme 
Being. But the “secular mind” and the corrosive 
decomposition generated by a pseudo-science 
stopped the production. They are now spending 
their capital. Alarmed by this fact, a group of edu- 
cators convened at Princeton University late in 
May to study ways and means of returning our 
youth to a definite and formal training in religion. 
Under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education, the conferees debated, planned, decided 
to continue their work until a sound solution was 
found. Divergences of viewpoint and differences in 
the idea of what constitutes religion quite naturally 
entered into the forum. Debate, however, proceed- 
ed on a high level, and it was evident that our 
educators, broadly speaking, seriously seek a pro- 
gram for formal religious training. Catholics will 
certainly second this movement. 
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WOLF'S SACRED SONGS 


MAX GRAF 








IT was in the standee section of the Philharmonic 
Concerts in Vienna that I saw the composer Hugo 
Wolf for the first time. The occasion was one of 
the rare performances of the fourth symphony of 
Anton Bruckner. Wolf leaned against the great 
mirror in the rear of the cheapest section, a small 
man in his middle thirties, dressed in a brown velvet 
jacket, a broad black artist’s tie slung about his 
neck. The extremely pale face was illuminated with 
brown eyes that shone like live coals. He was ter- 
rified, staring at the elegant men and stylishly 
dressed women who, before the opening notes of 
the Bruckner symphony, rose from their clattering 
seats in the orchestra and hurriedly left the con- 
cert hall. The public of Vienna regarded Bruckner’s 
symphonies as the music of a foolish Wagnerian. 
When Hans Richter, the great Wagnerian conduc- 
tor, raised his baton to start the fourth movement 
of the symphony, the concert hall was quite empty, 
and the golden caryatides framing the boxes looked 
down at lonely rows. Only the standees were 
crowded with young people, enthusiastic followers 
of Wagner, Liszt, Berlioz, the storm-troopers of 
a new musical generation. 

Hugo Wolf was one of them. Although his won- 
derful Moericke Lieder, which now belong to the 
permanent reportoire of the concert halls, had al- 
ready been published, Wolf was exiled to the out- 
skirts of the Viennese musical life. He was a fero- 
cious revolutionary; the elegant society of Vienna 
could smell the damned Wagnerian poison in his 
songs. Writing modern chromatic harmonies and 
expressive declamatory lines of a new musical epoch 
was committing a crime which the conservative 
critics and musical society of Vienna would pun- 
ish with the sentence of death. In addition to writ- 
ing modern music, he dared, as music critic of 
a weekly, to attack the powerful critic Eduard 
Hanslick and the Lord Mayor of the Viennese music 
center, Johannes Brahms. The superficial taste of 
the elegant Viennese infuriated Wolf, and he 
stormed like a crusader against the walls of the 
old music fortress, waving the banner of Wagner. 
He was enthusiastic about the music of Liszt and 
Berlioz, and Bruckner was his saint. Conservative 
critics, pretending to defend the classical music 
while defending their own narrow-mindedness, 
could not forgive Hugo Wolf for his radical ideas. 
He was shunned like a leper and isolated from 
Viennese musical society. From the columns of the 


dailies where musical conservatism had entrenched 
itself, the name Hugo Wolf disappeared. His great- 
ness and genius were recognized by a small group 
of friends who were the only ones to sense the 
delicacy of his soul. 

We young musicians, zealous believers in mod- 
ern music, believed in Hugo Wolf. His songs were 
new music. The words were filled with a new kind 
of emotion. There was a new and fascinating lyrical 
feeling in his melodies, and more air and more 
atmosphere than in others’ songs. His colors were 
the new shades of impressionistic painting born of 
those days. Hugo Wolf belonged to us and we be- 
longed to him. 

That day at the concert hall, Brahms sat in a box 
like God sitting on clouds, but we stared at Hugo 
Wolf, knowing he shared our enthusiasm for Bruck- 
ner’s music. Before the beginning of the fourth 
movement of the symphony, Wolf raised his arm, 
his hand forming a fist, and shouted imperiously: 
“Attention! Now the sublimest part is starting!” 
It sounded like a battle cry. 

Shortly after this I was given the welcome op- 
portunity of meeting the composer. 

In the Prater of Vienna, where the air of a lovely 
summer evening was filled with music, songs and 
kisses, and people sat leisurely in restaurants, or 
rode the merry-go-rounds, where young couples 
walked arm-in-arm under the old chestnut trees, 
a new amusement park had been opened, “Venice 
in Vienna.” A fake Venice was built of canvas and 
wood under the trees of the Prater. Gondolas were 
piloted through the canals by gondoliers brought 
from Venice. Rocking to and fro on the high sterns 
of their gondolas they chanted the melodious 
“Sta-li” and stroked the dirty water with long 
black oars. Pleasure-seeking society dallied in the 
coffee-houses or restaurants of the park, walked 
between the cheap settings of Gothic palaces, 
laughing, flirting, throwing confetti. 

I stood in front of one of the stages where 
Italians were singing folksongs, canzonettas and 
barcarolles. I was captivated with the music and 
my thoughts roamed back to moonlit nights in 
Naples, to white sails on fishing boats heading slow- 
ly for Capri, to the wide gulf of Naples strewn with 
thousands of white houses under the cloud of smoke 
coiling up from Vesuvius. Two men stood beside 
me, also listening attentively. One of them was my 
old friend, Fritz Eckstein, = manufacturer by pro- 
fession, and a great scholar, mystic and music- 
lover. The other listener was Hugo Wolf. He was 
extremely pale. In his eyes a disastrous fire burned. 
The approaching catastrophe of his illness was 
hauntingly painted in the paleness of that suffer- 
ing face and in the restlessness of his eyes. 

As with many great artists, Hugo Wolf’s moods 
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changed from deep depression to great elation. He 
struggled between melancholy and agitation, and 
knew, like Beethoven, that greatest musician of 
this type, the deepest precipices and the highest 
flights. Years later, after his death, I was deeply 
moved when shown the day-by-day record of the 
sufferings and tortures of Hugo Wolf’s soul. The 
diary had been kept by the physicians of the lunatic 
asylum where Wolf died. This record proved that, 
even in the changing sick moods of the dying soul, 
there was the same regular cycle of depression and 
excitement, of shining day and black night. 

After several futile attempts to start a discus- 
sion with the silent composer, Fritz Eckstein, Hugo 
Wolf and I sat down at a table in one of the coffee- 
houses. Inside, groups of Italian singers dressed in 
picturesque costumes were dancing and shaking 
tambourines, singing the world-famous canzonetta 
Funiculi, Funicula. The fiery rhythms of that mel- 
ody seemed to wake Hugo Wolf out of a deep 
dream. The gloomily brooding man became ex- 
cited. He gave the singers money and wanted to 
hear the tune, which was new to him, again and 
again. He shouted “I will write a symphony about 
that melody.” He was not given time to write such 
a symphony, for he got lost in his sickness as in 
a dark swamp. Somewhat later, the young Rich- 
ard Strauss used the merry tune in the last move- 
ment of his symphonic poem Aus /talien, mingling 
the vivacious rhythms of the funiculi with the 
noises of the streets of Naples. 

Shortly after that meeting with Hugo Wolf, the 
composer sent me, at the insistence of Fritz Eck- 
stein (who knew of my admiration for Wolf’s 
songs), the two volumns of his newest composi- 
tion, Spanisches Liederbuch (“Spanish Song-book”’). 
Southern countries with their splendor and warmth 
were a kind of spiritual home for Wolf. He was 
born in Southern Styria, a friendly ante-room of 
Italy, where Alpine mountains slope to grape-vine- 
covered hills, and fan-blowers tinkle merrily in 
vineyards. Wolf’s Slavic grandmother and her 
family originated in Malborgetto, an Italian village, 
and Wolf’s restlessness was the inheritance of the 
mingling of different races. The artist’s longing for 
the south was voiced in his Italian and Spanish 
songs, his exciting Spanish Serenade, his operas 
Corregidor and Manuel Venegas. 

When I opened the second volume of the Spanish 
Songbook, I imagined myself wandering on streets 
of Spanish towns, under balconied windows. I heard 
the tinkling of mandolins and the rattling of cas- 
tanets. Dark eyes glanced beneath black lace man- 
tillas and great combs on the dark heads of Span- 
ish girls. There was the sound of shoes clattering 
to old dance rhythms. In those songs was Spain— 
not a masked-ball Spain—but the real soul of that 
country. The colors of the Spanish day and the 
Spanish night, the smell of dust on the streets, 
the passions, loves and dances of the people, were 
in those songs. 

But I found even more of the real Spain in the 
first volume of the Spanish Songbooks—in the 
sacred songs. 

That volume contains ten songs, beginning with 
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two fervent prayers to Mary, full of contrition and 
confession of sin. The other eight songs of the 
cycle paint scenes of the life of the Redeemer from 
the charming vision of the Child in the cradle to 
the vision of the crucified Jesus. In the foreground 
of these songs the sinner is kneeling like a penitent 
on the doorsteps of a huge cathedral, where he 
can hear the choruses and the pealing tones of the 
organ, and see the lighted altar candles, and smell 
the incense. The ninth song envisions Christ and 
the sinner—an incomparable musical illustration 
of Bonaventures’ Soliloquium. 

In the four years I have been in this country 
I have not heard these songs, although another 
great composer, Max Reger, has arranged them 
for chant and organ for use in churches. Max Reger 
was one of the greatest admirers of the sacred 
songs of Hugo Wolf. 

The typical Austrian piety of Haydn’s church 
music, of Beethoven’s festive, pompous Masses, of 
Mozart’s sensuous and melodious church music, of 
Bruckner’s glorious Masses, is not found in Hugo 
Wolf’s sacred music. The music of this fervent 
penitent does not mirror the easy-going attitude 
of Austrian religious life. Religion had always 
been too important in his life to be taken casually. 

As a wild and unruly boy Hugo Wolf had been 
imbued with Catholic devotion. He had been a stu- 
dent at the Convent of St. Paul in Carinthia and 
had attended Divine services in the church that had 
been the focal point of Carinthian religious life 
since the eleventh century. Even in Wolf’s first 
great collection of songs, Moericke Lieder, there 
are some movingly tender sacred songs that re- 
mind one of paintings of the Italian pre-Raphaelites 
in their softness and the lyricism of their religious 
moods. While still a young composer, he wrote six 
sacred choruses and an oratorio, Christnacht, to 
verses by Eichendorff. 

I shall never forget February 19, 1903, the day 
we brought the body of Hugo Wolf to the Votiv- 
kirche in Vienna. When the priest, singing the old 
death-prayers of the Catholic church, walked sol- 
emnly with cross and incense to the door of the 
church where the coffin had been deposited, a choir 
hidden behind the altar began one of Hugo Wolf’s 
sacred choruses, Ergebung (“Submission’’). The 
dead man’s music sounded mysteriously through 
the Gothic aisles of the church, proclaiming the 
greatness of the composer who prayed in that 
chorus: “Be a pitiful judge to us sinners.” There 
is nO modern composer who expressed with greater 
force all moods of contrition. Bruckner’s Catholi- 
cism was glorious, gorgeous and shining. César 
Franck’s was noble and highly finished, like ser- 
mons of Pére Lacordaire and other great French 
preachers. Hugo Wolf’s Catholicism was penitent, 
ecstatic, passionately prayerful—soaring to visions 
of Christ. No other composer found more vibrant 
melodies and harmonies for all moods of despera- 
tion and struggle; no other was more human and 
moving in the confession of sin. Hugo Wolf was a 
suffering human being, who prayed in his sacred 
songs for pardon. Heaven awarded him fame and 
immortality. 














CHILDREN OF EUROPE 


When you enter the Fortress, you may not wake at 
your will 
The lost little children, the sleeping beauties— 
Hunger has piped them a tune, and they are gone under 
the hill. 


Hunger the old retainer marshaled them, kindlier still 
Than the new master, the noonday devil— 
They followed a drifting tune, they sleep now under the 
hill. 


They are off on a picnic with God, they tumble and 
have their fill, 
And the laughter echoes, the shouts rise— 
They a old hunger home, and met God under 
the hill. 


When you break the bread to the living, your busy hand 
may chill 
Lest another passion, a longer evil 
Shadow the weary waifs with a manhood to fulfil, 


And you who would lay not a straw, not a dust-mote 
more of ill 
On a child’s head—you may be glad 
For the children who went with hunger, and met God 


under the hill. 
SISTER MARGARET TERESA 


WINGS OVER ROME: 1944 


Above this Dome a Dove alert and brooding, 

His quick wings quiet in the clamorous sky: 

Here where the many wings have come intruding 
On star and storm, as young men bravely fly, 
Only one Roman knows she will not die. 


Elusive, inviolate, with the Dove on sentry, 

The Bride is safe, though dust survive the Dome: 
This is her Fatherland, her fortified country— 
And her heart will cling to it and call it home, 
Though she go ragged through the ruins of Rome. 
Sister Mary St. VIRGINIA 


Until in courtesy and strength 

The Maid upheld his throne 

And gravely watched the chrism bless 
His ancient Frankish crown. 


Then jousting had no more of rhyme, 
And foil-shock no avail; 

She was betrayed into black night 
Till fire rent the veil. 


Forever and forever since 

At Michael’s side she stands 
Holding the blade our fathers lost 
All-shining in her hands. 


And chivalry is shrined in her 
Who lifted up the sword 

That struck none but in honor of 
Her everlasting Lord. 


ENVOoI 
Maid, Joan, we in dusk lights walk 
And booming guns resound: 
Oh, grant at need the blazing strength 
That you alone have found. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY 


LOVE SONG: FOR ROSEMARY 


Christ who knew the loneliness 
That stilled Gethsemane, 
Christ who hung with thievery 
On Calvary’s bitter tree, 
Christ who went unfriended 
Into the waiting Hell, 
Who heard the weeping tragedy 
The human heart will tell, 
Remembers now all this, 
And through my night of fear 
Sends laughter, music, light: 
Christ has placed you near. 

E. J. Focarty, Jr. 








THEY DON’T UNDERSTAND 


“__A son? Then you have worshiped earth 
That stumbling legs and feet have hallowed. 
The first word that he uttered, how you spoke 
Of it as though it were ‘let there be light.’ 


At sight of his grimed face, O how you sighed, 
Your one despair and his one claim to boyhood. 
Perhaps new sighs will come in later days 

At words: ‘I think I have no need of help.’ 





JOAN OF ARC 


Tempore belli 
The mists were tender with soft spring, 
Bright wisps along the way, 
When Joan walked in morning light 
In Domremy one day. 













Oh, he is grown? Three and thirty years ago? 
If that be true your heart has room for joy 
And pride alone your talk must be of now, 

Of his sole rule of his own little world. 


And brilliance flowered in one tree, 
More bright than cherry bloom, 

From whence the voices spoke her rune 
And blessed her to her doom. 


















O? dead? 
You saw it? You mean that execution? 

O well, my dear, I’m sure you’re not to blame.” 
JosePH T. McINTYRE 


The roads ran brown beneath the van 
Of marching, angry feet; 

The Dauphin dallied with vain fear 
And savored of defeat. 
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THE DARKER PESSIMISM 


THE CONDITION oF Man. By Lewis Mumford. Har- 

court, Brace and Co. $5 
THE author is a liberal of the Rénan-Harnack school, 
but more modern than they in the darker pessimism of 
his thought. Typical of his school, he stands for a philos- 
ophy of Christianity which is utterly naturalistic; and 
naturalism is notoriously pessimistic in the face of 
calamity. Mr. Mumford frankly disavows any belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ and any belief in the validity 
of traditional Christianity. Faced with the “condition of 
man” as it is today and reinforced only with such an 
empty shell of Christianity, Mumford comes to the dis- 
heartened conclusions which one would expect. It is true 
that there is a note of desperate optimism discernible 
at times in his pages; but there is such disparity be- 
tween the very real social disorders which he describes 
and the nebulous remedies which alone he can suggest 
for their healing that the desperation quite overshadows 
the optimism. 

The Condition of Man is, as the author confesses, a 
summation of the author’s previous books. In it he seeks 
to evaluate the worth and the problem of Western civ- 
ilization and to portray on one crowded canvas the story 
of its development and its disease. The book has many 
merits but comes, in the end, to failure. 

Not the least of its merits is the brilliance which at 
times distinguishes its language; and among the great- 
est of its qualities is the author’s unquestioned devo- 
tion to a sincere and moving investigation of the social 
evils which have made our present century one of such 
tragedy. To this task Mumford has brought the ad- 
vantages of his own vast reading and all the energy 
of a very active mind. But it is a Christian civilization 
which he is attempting to analyze and diagnose and, 
lacking a genuine Christianity of his own to crown his 
equipment for the task, his endeavor is foredoomed, for 
all his sincerity, to fail. 

The quality of its historical element must be ac- 
counted a major reason for the book’s inadequacy. For 
even a professional historian—which Mumford is not— 
it would be difficult to compress such a long and crowded 
story into one volume. As it is, the author’s account is 
rather a record of his own reflections on the Christian 
centuries than a narrative of the era. Its factual con- 
tent is surprisingly small. Yet even in this restricted 
element of actual facts adduced, we read that the First 
Crusade was proclaimed by Innocent III (who was born 
more than sixty years later) and that Michael Servetus 
(who was executed in Calvin’s Geneva on the insistence 
of the Protestant authorities) was “finally burned to 
death” by Rome. From these and similar serious errors 
of fact one gathers that strict historical accuracy was 
not one of the author’s main preoccupations. 

On the other hand, the volume exhibits that vigorous 
deprecation of the Christian Church which frequently 
accompanies such a context of historical inaccuracy. In 
the patristic age, we are told, cunning men supplanted 
the simple-minded disciples of Jesus and made Christian 
virtue a cloak for political irresponsibility, scientific 
know-nothingness and self-righteous indifference. Thus 
the Church betrayed the spirit of Jesus, and her history 
became one of compromise, subterfuge, misinterpreta- 
tion and misdirection. 

Particular attention to individuals is one of the 
author’s narrative devices. Saint Augustine is admired 
and paid the dubious compliment of being styled a fore- 
runner to Freud. Saint Thomas Aquinas is praised even 
more, though Mumford hints that the great Doctor did 
not take the “childish dreams” of dogma too seriously! 
For Saint Francis of Assisi the author has, ultimately, 








only contempt. Calvin fares somewhat better than 
Luther, who is characterized as the precursor of Bis- 
marck and Hitler as well as of Kant. 

For the ills of our time Mumford prescribes the need 
of “equilibrium,” “cooperation,” “qualitative and quan- 
titative balance of personality.” These remain vague 
generalities even after explanation. If the author’s 
strictures upon traditional Christianity were correct, 
and these were indeed our only weapons against the 
beasts in human nature which are now at large in our 
world, his vesture of pessimism would be eminently jus- 
tified. But one wonders what, if such were the case, ever 
kept those beasts in chains during so many centuries 
since Christ and why their savage re-emergence oc- 
curred in our time precisely at the focal points of Mum- 
ford’s own disbeliefs. JOsEePH BLUETT 


INADEQUATE REVERENCE 


Tue Emprror’s Puysician. By J. R. Perkins. Bobbs, 

Merrill and Co. $2.50 
WHAT is the secret of writing an acceptable fictional- 
ized life of Christ? I honestly don’t know that there is 
one, but of one thing I am certain: it cannot be done by 
one who does not show unmistakably on his pages that 
he believes in the Divinity of Christ. It is not enough, 
even prescinding from dogma, for the author to focus 
his gaze on the human elements in Christ’s life, for it is 
a matter of cold and sober historical fact that there is 
in His life much that simply cannot be explained if His 
humanity alone, however sublimated, is given attention. 

Hence, judged even on the exclusive basis of literary 
art, such a novel fails, for it simply will not and cannot 
do justice to Christ as a character. I know of not one of 
these novels wherein He stands out as a real, flesh-and- 
blood being. Despite their intention of bringing Him 
closer to our understanding, of making Him more fa- 
miliar, not one of them but shadows over and clouds the 
clear portrait of Him that the New Testament gives. 

This present novel labors from that fault. Written by 
a Congregational minister, it attempts another of those 
reverential treatments which miss fire because the 
reverence is not on the proper plane. It essays to show 
the gradual break-down of the skepticism of Sergius 
Cumanus, the Emperor’s physician, in the healing powers 
of the Master. The Roman physician, together with Luke 
Galen (presumably Saint Luke), a half-Jewish doctor 
who had studied under his father at Rome, are sent on 
an Imperial mission to study means of combating the 
alarming spread of disease in Israel. They meet the 
Master accidentally the first time, but through a series 
of remarkable coincidences they are thrown more and 
more into contact with Him and His band. They witness 
many of the cures the New Testament narrates, and 
are even present at, though they do not actually see, the 
raising of Lazarus. 

Puzzled, yet convinced at first that Christ is a char- 
latan, Sergius scoffs at Luke’s rather tentative opinion 
that supernatural powers can operate for the cure of 
disease. Little by little he finds it harder to explain away 
the cures, and his final submission comes when he him- 
self is cured from mortal wounds gotten at the hands 
of Malchus over Mary Magdalene (called Omri), with 
whom the physician has fallen in love. 

This love story is fairly well handled, apart from 
some little historical juggling. But throughout, Christ’s 
healing mission is represented as a mere political, or at 
best, a sociological crusade. He is referred to as “the 
voice of the common people of Jewry,” and his death 
comes from purely political machinations. 

He Himself is referred to in terms that we cannot 
accept: He labors from frustrated anger; He is a master 
of invective; He is quite different, His Mother says, from 
“others of her household” (this is perhaps innocent, but 
it does smack of the old heresy of His blood-brothers) ; 
His miracles are never as clear-cut and decisive as they 
are in the New Testament narrative. And, finally, the 
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OMNIBUS 


H ERE’S a selection of all Father Feeney’s published 
works from Fish on Friday, You'd Better Come 
Quietly, etc., and much that is new, chosen by Father 
Feeney as his best. “Fr. Feeney’s humor is a light, 
bubblesome humor . . . Those who have not as yet 
frolicked with Fr. Feeney should climb aboard now.” 
—The Chimes $3.00 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


It’s fun... It’s literature... 
and everybody ts reading 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Founded in 1841 * Conducted by the Jesuits 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
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DAILY PERIOD OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Approved by the New England College 
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Apostles and disciples are indeed an unruly crew, much 
given to swearing and boisterousness. It is all very well 
to make them human in a novel, but an imaginative 
treatment of the Gospel must stay within the tone and 
flavor of the original. 

All in all, this is another of those pathetic books. It 
undoubtedly means well. A great deal of reverence and 
perhaps true love have gone into its writing. The anti- 
quarian knowledge it manifests is not inconsiderable, 
and the dialog is good. Only one thing is missing. It is 
not a story about Christ. It is about a healer with some 
mysterious powers. Christ was not that. He was infi- 
nitely more and, unless that Infinite more is realized by 
authors, He can never be a real Person in their novels. 

Harotp C. GARDINER 


CLASS-CONSCIOUS OLIVER 


PETER DOMANIG: MORNING IN VIENNA. By Victor 

White. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3 
IN precisely seven hundred and four pages Mr. White 
presents the detailed pre-World War I “morning” of a 
Viennese Oliver Twist. Peter Domanig is the illegitimate 
son of an Austrian country girl and an English artist; 
neither appears in these bulky pages, but the vaguely 
sinister shadow of each influences the mind and charac- 
ter of their son. For Oliver, the struggle-pattern, so to 
speak, concerns an orphan status under unpleasant cir- 
cumstances and a cruel apprenticeship to business. Peter 
has a grimly tangential relationship to his mother’s sis- 
ter’s family; his apprenticeship in a Vienna hardware 
house is a saga of bleeding hands and few crusts as 
the Austrian armies stagnate on the Italian front. 

But Peter has religion to overcome in his rise to 
white-collardom; the Church and the stern duty that 
“She” (as his foster-mother is always called) represents 
are given their come-uppance when, in a new gray suit 
attained by his dexterity in black-market manipulations, 
Peter, now eighteen, attends a Quaker meeting. As a 
clinical case history, this sort of thing may be correct 
enough (for case histories may be correct without at 
all being “true”) but as a pattern it is as shallow as a 
birthday proncuncement by Henry Ford. 

A self-pitying class-consciousness accompanies Peter’s 
awareness of women, too, and one can best go to the 
class priggishness of Warwick Deeping for a parallel. 
The social index to illicit relationship has long been fixed 
for the fashionable novelist. True to form, Peter is 
educable in sex through a sluttish servant girl for, as in 
the mores of the popular novel, she alone is expendable. 
The Baroness Peter meets—after the servant—is to be 
idealized as the Platonic ingredient in his education, 
and in the American Quaker maid we have the last word 
in the ineffable. One can then be sure of Peter’s formal 
apostasy from the Church as one sees him, on the last 
page, on to postwar America with orange blossoms ahead 
of him, perhaps outdoors in a garden setting. 

Au reste, there is no disputing the slow emergence of 
a portrait of a youth of the drab unloved, of his grow- 
ing consciousness of his lack of place in a society at first 
stable and hierarchic and then (after he has decided for 
himself that “You’ve got to fend for yourself and hit 
hard, and then maybe God is willing to help”) rapidly 
disintegrating. Peter develops in “emancipation” from 
his foster-mother, from his real mother in America, and 
from the matrix of Viennese society; chance alone saves 
him, after grim interludes of proximity, from becom- 
ing either a thief or a pervert. One learns to look back 
on the early passages with longing, for there one finds 
an atmosphere of quiet comfort—as Peter’s foster-father 
is going slowly mad. Ritzy HuGHES 


Ir ALL Goes ToceTHER. Selected Essays. By Eric Gill. 
The Devin-Adair Co. $3.50 
THESE crisp essays may well have been entitled “Un- 
popular Essays,” or “Essays on Unpopular Subjects.” 
For Eric Gill has presented twenty-three essays on the 








root evils of our contemporary society. They are radical 
essays, in the etymological sense of that word, since they 
searchingly probe the basic defects and shortcomings of 
industrialism and concomitant secularism. There are 
twenty-three essays, together with twenty-eight pages 
of Gill’s Art, and a bibliography of his works. 
Although Eric Gill repudiates the term “artist,” it is 
as an artist, in the popular sense of the word, that he 
looks at the ills of society, and asks the reason for the 
divorce of industry and art. Art for him is the well- 
making of what needs making. Hence “the artist is not 
a special kind of man, but every man is a special kind 
of artist.” But modern industrialism has ruined all this 
by reducing man to a servant of the machine, to a sub- 
human condition of intellectual irresponsibility. These 
are the principles that are repeated in several of the 
essays, and upon which Mr. Gill works out the remedies, 
which he seeks in Christian poverty and holiness. 
These essays are soundly Catholic and beautifully and 
incisively sculptured from the philosophy of Thomas and 
from sound common sense. There are two statements, 
however, which seem too extreme as they stand (and 
they are repeated at least twice). Speaking of the fac- 
tory system and its attendant evils, he says: “The divi- 
sion of labor still further reduces the responsibility of 
the workman and makes absolute the impossibility of 
his glorifying of God in his work.” Again, on page 171, 
he implies that the only result of putting into practice 
the Papal Encyclicals in regard to their teaching on a 
living wage would be disaster. Properly understood, 
these statements could pass, but in their context and 
without qualification they are false. They are, however, 
but a minor defect in a beautiful and original set of 
essays. E. J. FARREN 


My FartTuHer’s Witt. By Francis J. McGarrigle, S.J. 

The Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 
“GOD’S Will be done” is one of those familiar Christian 
maxims that tend to lose force and effectiveness under 
the weight of their very familiarity. What is needed is 
someone to take up the text from Saint Paul: “This is 
the Will of God, your sanctification,” explain every word 
of it, show its importance in the context of Christian 
spirituality and indicate how it is to be worked into 
the fabric of everyday life. This is the task to which 
Father McGarrigle, holder of the Mag. Agg. degree in 
Fundamental Theology from the Gregorian University, 
Rome, has set himself in My Father’s Will. 

He opens with an arresting exposition of what God’s 
Will means and why it must be carried out. Step by 
step, he proceeds to a consideration, first, of active union 
with God’s Will, then of passive union. Conveniently 
short chapters and the absence of cold didacticism—both 
decided improvements over the older style of ascetical 
writing—make the hard sayings somewhat more palata: 
ble. A section on obedience and another on the Unitive 
Way complete the main body of the book. 

Throughout, there is unmistakable evidence that the 
author has mastered his subject and is thoroughly 
familiar with the dangers and difficulties involved. His 
wide acquaintance with profane as well as sacred litera- 
ture he uses to happy advantages in illustrating and 
enlivening spiritual doctrine; while the appendices, copi- 
ous notes and highly useful index add no little to the 
worthiness of his book. 

Addressed to all classes—laity, clergy and Religious— 
My Father’s Will, with its solid content and masterly 
organization, is certain to place the author among our 
leading spiritual writers. JOHN P. LEARY 
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TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp fer Girls 
On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 


ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 

matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel 

on grounds. 26th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 

390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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CAMP NOTHE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
NINE WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 
RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 
Rates: $175 per Season. $22 per Week 
FREE Round-Trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a 
Necessity for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
PORTSMOUTH, RHODE ISLAND 


23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tion, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of High School. Standard Preparatory Course; _— 
opportunities in Mathematics and Physics. 
Board Examinations. Every facility for Athletics. Sailing 
on Inland Waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 Acres, in- 
cluding Farm operated by School. Scholarships available. 

Summer High School Courses. 

Camp: Ages 10 to 17. 
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JosePH Buiuetr is professor of theology at Woodstock 
College. He completed his studies at the Gregorian 
University. 

Ritey HuoGuss is a professor of English at Providence 
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papers. 

JoHN P. Leary is a member of the Book Review Ser- 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT'’S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 


DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
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Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
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North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Edu- 
cation of Women Conducted by the School Sisters 
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THEATRE 


A STRANGE PLAY. Let us be fair about this. Let us 
admit with these first drops of ink that the new play 
by Patti Spears, which opened at the Mansfield Theatre 
the first week in June and closed after one performance, 
deserved its swift extinction. It was not only uninterest- 
ing and badly written but, incredibly, it was badly acted. 

Bad acting is such a rarity on our New York stage 
that the first (and last) audience witnessing A Strange 
Play could not immediately understand the situation. 
Many of the spectators thought there was some trick 
about it, and that they could not be expected to take 
the play seriously. Some persons in the audience tittered, 
and the members of the company, already overburdened 
by the heavy weight of their lines, did not even try to 
act, but merely and dully walked through their parts. 
In short, they gave their audience a dull evening. 

The professional experience that hurts me more than 
any other is to see a theatrical company unhappy in 
its work. It is one of the triumphs of our theatre that 
we see it so rarely. Naturally we see plenty of bad plays. 
This year we have been afflicted with an unusual num- 
ber of these, and we took the experience in our stride. 
But we face bad acting so rarely in New York that we 
cannot quite take in the phenomenon. 

A Strange Play gave us all these emotions and a few 
more. It was supposed to give us the old triangle of 
husband, wife and lover working out their harrowing 
situation, but it could not handle convincingly even that 
familiar theme. What we were seeing was a bad play, 
badly acted by a cast which either could not act or could 
not forget the emptiness of its vehicle. 

The play showed us a young actor, a guest in a sur- 
geon’s home, surreptitiously kissing his elderly host’s 
young wife. That was about all there was to it, except 
the use of all the words the ambitious author knew and 
most of which were the wrong words she should have 
chosen. The husband and wife, the actor, the fellow 
guest who Saw All and who passed the rest of his time 
trying to decide what he should do about that kiss, and 
the family butler, were the five characters of the two- 
act play. Exactly five characters too many, I would say. 
The whole experience reminded me of a bit of advice 
William Dean Howells gave me when I was a young 
girl going to Europe for the first time. 

“Choose for your companion the best friend you have,” 
Mr. Howells began. 

“Oh, I’ve done that!” I cried happily. 

“And leave her behind when you sail,” he ended. 

Miss Spears should certainly have left her characters 
behind her when she wrote her play. 


ACCORDING TO LAW. The former play, being so short, 
had a one-act companion, Noel Houston’s According to 
Law, originally put on several years ago by the Prov- 
incetown players. It was an interesting but unpleasant 
piece of work, covering the court trial of a Negro, and 
laid in a Southern setting. There was good acting in 
this. The Negro’s lawyer, played to perfection by Don 
Appell, and the trembling of the terror-stricken pris- 
oner were equally convincing. But the one-act play had 
to die with its two-act companion, when the Mansfield’s 
final curtain dropped on both on the opening night. 


HICKORY STICK. The Stephani-Burnett play, Hickory 
Stick, produced by Ewing and Elkins at the Mansfield 
Theatre, was another recent casualty, which died as 
definitely, if not as swiftly, as A Strange Play. It con- 
cerned a vocational high school, its students, and an 
ex-Army officer with ideals. This offering had more plot 
and coherence than A Strange Play and its acting was 
better; but it left its audiences almost equally confused. 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 





FILMS 


MR. SKEFFINGTON. Starting away back at the begin- 
ning of World War I, and bringing her right up to date, 
this offering presents a kaleidoscopic portrait of one of 
the screen’s most obnoxious heroines. Bette Davis has 
the thankless job of depicting the selfish, vain girl who 
grows into an even more shallow, petulant womanhood, 
spoiling the lives of her husband and daughter along 
the way, and it is rather hard to decide whether the film 
is tedious and drab because of her or despite her. Cer- 
tainly, Miss Davis has never indulged in posing, postur- 
ings and eye-rolling to such poor advantage, and the 
affected voice she assumes throughout the lengthy piece 
is actually annoying. However, all is not uninteresting. 
There is variety in the heroine’s emotional reactions, for 
she runs the gamut from A to Z and back again; she 
models styles of the hobble-skirt era, the prohibition era, 
down to the present in an unending parade of costumes; 
and these are all attractively tied up with the manners 
of the periods. During most of the picture’-Fanny Skeff- 
ington seems to have tasted of the fountain of youth, 
but then come those final scenes when disease brings 
the woman to a realization of her age—though the audi- 
ence is genuinely amazed, for she acts a woman of 
eighty instead of fifty. Claude Rains gives a forceful, 
appealing performance as the title character, the Jewish 
financier who marries the spoiled beauty though he 
knows her only interest in him springs from the fact 
that she needs money to save her swindling brother 
from jail. Walter Able as an understanding, though not 
always acquiescing cousin, keeps pace with Fanny’s end- 
less escapades. Adults willing to devote more than two 
hours to an unabashed display of selfish and disagree- 
able feminine vanity may be mildly interested in this. 
(Warner Brothers) 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK. A powerful yet poignant war 
picture has been adapted from Maxwell Anderson’s 
stage success of last year. Much of the story is the 
same, though a note of hope in the last scene allows the 
audience, as well as the actors, to trust that the hero 
and his comrades escaped from the fury of the enemy. 
William Eythe is cast as the young farmer who carries 
his ideals, in addition to his memories of his family and 
the girl he loves, first into camp and later across the 
Pacific to a last-stand battle in the Philippines. Anne 
Baxter is starry-eyed and tender as the girl next door 
who lingers as an inspiration in the mind of her soldier 
during trying days. Michael O’Shea injects most of the 
humor as Private Mulverey, the Dodger fan from 
Brooklyn, while Vincent Price is unforgettable as the 
poetical cynic of the outfit. On the whole, the film is 
unusually well cast, is packed with the robust humor of 
camp life, is charmingly romantic at other times, termi- 
nates in a moving bit of idealism—but I regret that I 
cannot recommend it. Though some of the more offen- 
sive passages from the stage play have been eliminated, 
the picture merits an objectionable rating because of 
the inclusion of a certain amount of suggestive dialog 
and the use of a sugggestively vulgar expression. (T'wen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


GHOST CATCHERS. This is strictly for Olsen and 
Johnson fans. All kinds of entertainment and entertain- 
ers have been introduced, but first, last and always the 
madcap comedians hold sway. Gloria Jean is a young 
concert artist whose home life is disrupted by would-be. 
ghosts, which turn out to be manifestations of an illicit 
liquor enterprise. Martha O’Driscoll, Leo Carrillo, Walter 
Catlett, Andy Devine and Morton Downey are a few of 
the people involved. Any member of the family may see 
this musical potpourri without harm. (Universal) 
Mary SHERIDAN 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Train- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 
St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 
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An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 
10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
100-acre country campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


*DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 











Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph - Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Standard Pre-Professional Courses for Preparation for 

Teacher-Training, for Secretarial Science, for Home 

Economics, for Social Service and Pre-Medical are offered. 
For Catalogue, Address The Registrar 

NEW ORLEANS 


URSULINE COLLEGE “Woisian 


AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences and Philesophy, 
Teachers Certificates, Commercial and Secretarial Training. 


For further information, address the Dean, 2635 State St. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA | 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Registered 
for Teacher's License by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music is maintained in connec- 
tion with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr”, “Hiawatha” 
“The 400”. ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO 
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CHESTNUT HILL 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL Pennsyivanca 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Approved by the Association of American Universities 


For further information write to the Registrar 
Prospective students should make early application 

















IMMACULATA COLLEGE ,.24cu" 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited; Degrees; Arts, Sciences, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Economics, High School Teacher Certificates, 
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View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philedelphis. 
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} PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. and Convent Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION, JULY 3rd—AUGUST 11th 


Courses offered: Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accom- 
paniment — Choir Conducting — Liturgical Singing — 
Polyphony—Modal Analysis—School Music—Theory 
— Harmony — Counterpoint — and other branches : of 
music. Lessons in Organ — Piano — Violin — Voice. 


REGISTRATIONS MAY BE MADE AT ANY TIME 
TELEPHONE: EDgecombe 4-!500 

















NAZARETH COLLEGE 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public 
School Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nurs- 
ing, U.S. Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited 
by State and by National Board. 








An accredited Catholic Institu- 


IMMACULATA tion for a —— _ 

Providence of St. Mary-of-the- 

JUNIOR Woods. Resident and Day ~~ 
dents. 2 year transfer course 

COLLEGE Liberal Arts. Terminal courses 

W hi D C in Home Crafts, Secretarial 

as ngton, *&s Science, General, Fine Arts. 

SEMINARY—Four Year College Preparatory. 
Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address: The Secretary. 








MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


® SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. degrees. Fully accredited. 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secre- 
tarial Science, Art, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, 
Clinical Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music 
for Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor’s course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar 


SAINT MARY'S, 
NUTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
arts college for women 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., Mus.B. 
Academic and basic professional courses in 
Nursing, Graduate Department of Sacred 
Theology. Conducted by Sisters of the Holy 


Cross. Catalogue. 


Saint Mary’s College, Box L, 
Railroad Station, South 





Cross, Indians 
Indiana 
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PARADE 


VARIOUS animal species added something to the color- 
ful aspect of current history. . .. A farm horse, scared 
by a passing police car, bolted and galloped down the 
road. Through the loud public address system of his car 
the policeman yelled “Whoa!” Stopping abruptly, the 
horse walked back to the farm. ... At an Iowa auction, 
a farmer bought a mirror for fifteen dollars and a bull 
for $135. Displeased with what he saw in the mirror, the 
bull lowered his head and charged. Minus mirror, bull 
and money, the farmer returned home. . . . Employing 
the slogan, “Help Save America’s Cats,” the American 
Feline Society appealed to millions of the nation’s cat- 
lovers to aid in a coast-to-coast program of feline wel- 
fare work. .. . In Georgia, “Protect the Toad” week was 
observed, the theme being “Toads for Victory” because 
of the labors performed by toads in ridding Victory 
gardens of insects. ... A raid by the S.P.C.A. on the 
home of a sixty-year-old recluse unearthed twenty dogs 
and seven cats held captive without adequate care. This 
was the third raid on the same premises in seven years. 
The first raid released forty dogs, the second twenty-five. 
Only comment of the elderly recluse was: “This is my 
way of expressing myself.” ... This care and concern 
exhibited for cats, dogs, toads did not, however, extend 
to some other species of animals. . . . There was no 
“Protect the Mouse” week ... no “Beetles for Victory” 
week ... no “Be Kind to Bedbugs” week. . . . Tolerance 
there was for some brute creatures; uncompromising 
intolerance for others. 


At the very time that campaigns to improve the lot of 
cats, dogs, toads were getting under way, campaigns to 
worsen the lot of mice, rats, beetles were also being 
launched. . .. A young woman was honored for having 
trapped, gassed or poisoned 5,000 rats. . . . Widespread 
concern followed the announcement by an eminent 
Washington entomologist that the Japanese beetle is 
here to stay. . . . In Missouri, a housewife, hater of bees, 
conceded defeat in her twelve-year battle to evict a 
swarm of honeybees from the top of a large column on 
the front porch. . . . Attempts by filling-station operators 
to explain that deficits in gascline coupons were caused 
by the fact that mice preferred eating gas coupons to 
groceries grew in number... . Not only on the ground; 
in the air also men sought to destroy undesirable ani- 
mals. ... A report issued in New Orleans tells of 1,314 
flights made by expert foes of pests. The planes used 
are equipped with bug traps. Spiders, the report re- 
vealed, were found floating in the air three miles up. 
Boll weevils sail the air currents at 3,000 feet; leaf- 
hoppers attain a 10,000-foot ceiling. . . . Highest altitude 
attained by an insect was a spider’s 16,000 feet. 


The situation, then, is one of tolerance for certain types 
of animal life; dynamic intolerance for other types. . . . 
The kindly attitude is reserved for animals which are 
helpful in the development of human life on earth... . 
The hostility is for the pests which hamper, slow down 
that development. . . . This earth is set aside by God 
as the place where the human race must be prepared 
for another life. . . . It is the camp for boot training. . . . 
Tolerance of anything that frustrates that all-essential 
training is dangerous idiocy. . . . Not bugs—false reli- 
gious doctrines constitute the real menace in this earth- 
ly life. . . . Though much foolish talk about tolerance is 
being pumped into the public ear these days, no one has 
as yet called for tolerance toward bedbugs. .. . If there 
is no tolerance for the bedbug—a strictly minor foe of 
man—there must be no tolerance for man’s worst foe— 
religious error. . . . Tolerance for the spiritually under- 
privileged individual holding the error—yes. . . . But 
uncompromising intolerance for the error itself. 
JoHN A. TooMEY 









THANKSGIVING REVIVAL 


Eprror: Thousands of your readers will agree with 
“Parishioner” (America, May 27) in his appeal for the 
restoration of the thanksgiving after Holy Communion. 
There are times, undoubtedly, when it is impracticable 
to remain in church after Mass because of the fact that 
another Mass immediately follows. But whenever it is 
possible, the pastor should make arrangements for a 
suitable act of thanksgiving on the part of his parish- 
ioners. 

A layman could begin to read aloud some appropri- 
ate prayers before the end of Mass, and then continue 
for a few minutes after Mass. Or the priest, before 
leaving the altar, might say a few prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing with the people. At the children’s Mass, particularly, 
the Sisters should see to it that a public thanksgiving 
is made, so that the children will be trained in this in- 
dispensable act of devotion to our Eucharistic Lord. 
Surely the time has come for a vigorous revival of a 
sadly neglected custom that will call down God’s bless- 
ing on all of us. 


Milwaukee, Wis CHARLES CORCORAN 


TEACHING LIP-READING 


Eprror: A friend who does placement work of the handi- 
capped through the U. S. Employment Service recently 
asked me why all Catholic institutions for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb do not teach lip-reading. A 
number of such handicapped, from a Catholic institution, 
she tells me, have applied for positions, and are doubly 
handicapped because they have not been taught this aid 
to communication. Is this neglect of lip-reading general 
in such Catholic institutions in this country, or is it 
limited to New York and its environs? Whatever the 
case, could this not be remedied? 


New York, N. Y. B. E. BETTINGER 


CATHOLIC PAPERS IN JAIL 


Eprror: For the further amusement of your correspon- 
dent from Superior, Wisconsin, who had to laugh (to 
himself, of course) at seeing not only one but two pil- 
fered Americas in one hip-pocket of the roughneck bond- 
ing himself out of jail, kindly offer this Superior gentle- 
man the following little stimulant to more amusement 
of a similar nature. 

At this Penitentiary, the regular subscription list of 
Catholic periodicals runs as follows: America, Common- 
weal, Catholic Action, Ave Maria, Sacred Heart Messen- 
ger, the Sign, the Catholic World, the Catholic Mind, 
the Queen’s Work, Jesuit Missions, the Field Afar and 
Thought. 

In addition, we also receive two weekly bundles, of 
40 copies each, of Our Sunday Visitor and the Register. 
I should mention also our very worthy Diocesan weekly, 
which seldom, if ever, fails us. All of these are eagerly 
read by “prisoners” doing time on a felony charge. To 
make sure that we get them, we subscribe to them our- 
selves. When copies do not arrive on time, I hear about 
it right now. Amusing? Indeed yes! Why not then main- 
tain such wholesome amusement by complying with the 
splendidly practical suggestion of your correspondent, 
and put not only America, but all the rest of them in 
jail? They really belong there, you know. 

Address Withheld PENITENTIARY CHAPLAIN 





CORRESPONDENCE 





CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Eprror: America in its issue of May 13 in an editorial 
entitled Crisis in Chicago gave the impression that it 
upheld the seizure of Montgomery-Ward and the ousting 
of its President, Mr. Sewell Avery. 

When some correspondence arrived, which evidently 
did not agree with America’s stand in the matter, an 
editorial entitled Civic Rights in the issue of May 27 
rather asked the question why there was no such ava- 
lanche of criticism when American-born Japanese were 
moved from the West Coast. 

There are some of us who think that both actions were 
equally unwarranted, and that these actions are indica- 
tions of the powers that the Government is assuming, 
constitutional rights of citizens to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The American-born Japanese were American 
citizens as much as you and I, born in America as you 
and I. Yet in spite of that—and we were not in a state 
of martial law, remember—with no crime alleged 
against them, with no opportunity to defend themselves, 
without any trial, they were moved, seventy-five thousand 
of them, at a great financial loss to themselves, their 
businesses ruined, their farms abandoned, to sections 
away from their homes on the Coast into concentration 
camps. 

It is true the President euphemistically called them 
“Relocation Centers”; but they were concentration 
camps just the same, hemmed in by high wire fences, 
protected by armed guards who watched from towers. 
Let one try to escape, and he was shot. “Relocation 
Centers” forsooth! It is true, some were later allowed 
to settle in other States. But the point is that their 
constitutional rights as citizens were violated—and base- 
ly violated. 

I realize that we are at war with Japan, and that those 
Japanese-Americans were living near the Coast and near 
factories that were producing war materials. But in the 
Hawaiian Islands, where the danger was by far greater, 
the American-borr. Japanese were not removed and 


' placed in concentration camps; and yet there has not 


been one single act of sabotage on their part reported. 

And one might ask: Has not this assumption of powers 
by the Government been manifested in the Montgom- 
ery-Ward case also? Their plant in Chicago was seized 
at the point of Federal bayonets, without a warrant, 
without a Court judgment; done by “Executive Order.” 
If I mistake not, the Fourth and Fifth Amendments to 
the Constitution deny such power to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

What business enterprise, large or small, is safe if 
the Government declares that it should be taken over? 
What has become of our constitutional rights? What 
will all this lead us to? Can we imagine our forefathers 
sitting idly by and accepting such a high-handed mode 
of procedure? 


Los Angeles, Calif. Epwarp J. WHELAN 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


Eprror: I was particularly interested in John C. Wynne’s 
article on Television in your May 13 issue. As a parent, 
I feel that there is a vast difference between “progressive 
education” as it is now in effect in some schools, and 
genuine progress in education. Until the schools take 
full advantage of every possible means of transmitting 
knowledge, we cannot say that our educational system 
is making progress. 


New York, N. Y. Wiuu1aM E. BLAvvatt 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847 — Chartered by the R: 
A country school for girls twelve to 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athietics All sports la season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 








Georgetown College Preparatory and 

Vi sitatio Con ent General Courses, Junior 
n v College, Secretarial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 
Fully Accredited Courses, Boarding and 


Junior College and High School 
fer Girls with National Patronage 
0 0 0 0 1 TEAR 2 cw 2 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 
National Capital. 








ACADEMY Elemeocary and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Afiliated with the 
IN-THE-PINES State University 


Complete courses in 
Art, Vocal and Instrv- 
mental Music, Com- 
mercial Su 3 


BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL sive Gre ; Athletics; 
FOR GIRLS Rorseback Ridieg; Ovt- 


Address: Directress door Skating 





NOTICES 
RATES 6¢ PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. 
Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS 
and WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


MUSIC TEACHER. Experienced choir director, composer, 
teacher music appreciation, history, all theoretical branches. 
Particularly desires college course. Best European training. 
Excellent references. F. M. Breydert, 8 West 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 
cents a year, to encourage re vocations among girls for 
all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 t 150th Street, Bronx, New 
York, The Little Flower Mission Circle. 


PERSONAL PUBLISHING. We publish beautiful books, 
booklets, brochures ; collections of prized poems, prose, letters 
and memoirs; limited editions. We edit mss. for printing and 
take care of distribution if desired. Strictly a private service 
for select clientele. All kinds of distinctive printing, together 
with complete editorial service. Manuscripts ; 
re-written. For information, write: A. Longfellow Fiske, The 
Longfellow Press, 1775 Broadway, Room 721, New York, 
N. Y. 

















MISSIONARY PRIEST attending four churches alone needs 





IRISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 


TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES, “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. 
A man’s store. Many of the are our customers— 
we welcome your patronage. 117 Church St., corner Murray 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


THERE are many phrases in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass that take on a deeper, more affectionate meaning 
on this Sunday within the octave of the feast of the 
Sacred Heart. 

On that feast we thought gratefully of the promise 
of the Sacrec Heart: “Sinners shall find in My Heart 
the source and infinite ocean of mercy.” Hypocrites (if 
there are really any such in the world) and the spiritual- 
ly conceited (and they are surprisingly many) and the 
narrow-minded may pretend to be shocked that “this 
man welcomes sinners and eats with them.” The rest 
of us, sinners ourselves and keenly conscious of our 
sinfulness, can only be thankful that there is “joy among 
the angels of God over one sinner who repents” (Luke 
15: 1-10). 

After all, Christ became man and lived and died be- 
cause He had a deep love for man. He knows that most 
men are not meanly malicious. We are ignorant, we are 
thoughtless, we are weak. We mean to do the right 
thing. We want to offer to God, day by day, a spotless, 
generous offering of ourselves, and we are sincerely 
ashamed of ourselves when we forget, when we fall 
victims to our own weakness. 

That is why it is good to know that He understands, 
He still loves, He is always willing to forgive. When 
we bow our heads at the foot of the altar and make 
a sincere confession before the whole court of Heaven, 
that “I have sinned exceedingly in thought, word and 
deed,” we know that He hears our confession, that He 
loves us all the more for our formal admission of our 
wrong-doing, that He stands ready to give us a hand 
and pull us out of our sinful way. 

The Kyrie Eleison (Lord, have mercy on us) becomes 
a fervent prayer for forgiveness and for strength. “Lord, 
have mercy on us,” we pray for ourselves and for all 
men. We need His mercy; we need His strength and, 
as we pray that short Litany, our thoughts go to all 
men throughout the world, all sinful men for whom 
Christ died on the Cross. Kyrie Eleison, because, after 
all, O Lord, you loved sinners. And you did praise that 
prayer of the poor publican, “Lord, have mercy on me, 
a sinner.” 

All through the Mass, it is with a realization that we 
are sinners that we send our prayers to God. The Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass is all the more ours because we 
are sinners. “Lamb of God,” we pray in the Gloria, “Who 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy on us... 
hear our prayer ... Accept, O Holy Father this spot- 
less host which I, thy unworthy servant, offer to Thee 
for all my numberless sins, offenses and negligences. 
. .-With contrite and humble heart we beg Thee, O Lord, 
to accept this offering of ourselves ... grant that we 
may be saved from eternal damnation. . . . This is the 
chalice of My Blood which shall be shed for you and 
for many for the remission of sins . . . nobis quoque 
peccatoribus ... to us also sinners and Thy servants who 
hope in the multitude of Thy mercies, graciously grant 
. .. fellowship with Thy Holy Apostles and Martyrs... . 
Look not upon my sins but upon the Faith of Thy 
Church. . . . Lamb of God, have mercy on us... .O 
Lord, I am not worthy... .” 

All through the Mass it runs, this realization of our 
sinful unworthiness but, side by side with it, runs a con- 
fidence in the mercy and the forgiving goodness of the 
Sacred Heart, and a daring resolve to come ever closer 
to this Heart in spite of our sinfulness. 

“This man eats with sinners.” That is not remarkable. 
This man becomes daily food for sinners, and we have 
such faith in the all-forgiving goodness of the Sacred 
Heart that even this amazing miracle of goodness is only 
what we expect of Him, the source of all goodness. 

J. P. D. 




















Sixteen Encyclicals of 


PIUS XII LEO XIil 
PIUS XI 


Each Encyclical is bound in pam- 
phlet size. Most of the 
Encyclicals of this set include Bibli- 
ographies and Periodical references, 
study outlines and analytical ques- 


tions. 


PIUS XIl 


UNrtTy oF HUMAN SOcIETY 
CHURCH IN UNITED STATEs* 
MysticaL Bopy or CHRIST 


PIUS Xl 


ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 
CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE | 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD 
Hoty Rosary* 
RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIAL ORDER 
RETREAT MOVEMENT* 
Sackep HEART* 
PRAYER AND EXPIATION* 


LEO XIII 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
CONDITION OF WORKING CLASSES 
CHRISTIAN CONSTITUTION OF STATES 
THe Hoty Spirit 


Complete set 
Single copy 10c, by mail, 12c 
(those starred, 5c, by mail 10c) 
Special rates on quantity orders. 
THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 

















These Pamphlets Went 


to Anzio... 


“Today I received an assortment of 
fine pamphlets from your office. Al- 
ready they are in the hands of the 
Catholic men. I could use many more 
such pamphlets. I never have 


enough.” 
A Chaplain at Anzio Beachhead 


These Pamphlets 
Stayed Home... 


“There is a great need for such litera- 
ture in the Armed Forces, especially 
in a Hospital Unit. These pamphlets 
are often the first seeds of faith for 
many men who have never seen any- 
thing Catholic before.” 

Army Hospital, Wisconsin 


Will you send a One dollar pamphlet 
bundle, a Five dollar pamphlet bun- 
dle, a Ten dollar pamphlet bundle to 
a Chaplain? Either to one of your 
own choice or to one of the numerous 
Chaplains on our mailing list. Your 
$1, $5, or $10 will send a good assort- 
ment of selected pamphlets. 


Desk V 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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Che Great Apos tle 


PAUL OF TARSUS 


RT. REV. JOSEPH HOLZNER 
Translated by 
Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff 
Three Maps 
$5.00 








PAUL OF TARSUS is not a verse-by-verse commentary on St. Paul’s 
epistles. It is the story of the Apostle’s life in the setting of his time and place. 
We are given, with a wealth of detail, a vivid account of the circumstances 
surrounding the events of his career. Tarsus is not a mere name or a dot on 
a map, but a pagan city with a certain atmosphere and definite practices. 
St. Paul’s journeys are described with colorful details of the countries through 
which he traveled. 


Throughout the Apostle’s life, after his conversion, the Jews are seen as 
relentless foes. And the Judaizing party among the Christians of Palestine 
show how internal difficulties beset the Church even in her infancy. St. Paul’s 
career was not along a path of roses. In this biography he appears as a daunt- 
less champion of Christian liberty. 





Every student of Scripture will derive pleasure and profit from the account 
of various circumstances that led to the writing of the different epistles. Each 
of them was prompted by the need of clarifying some misunderstood doctrine 
or of correcting some abuse or of fortifying the faith, and so on. 


In PAUL OF TFARSUS the great Apostle of the Gentiles is, indeed, a 
hero, but a hero of flesh and blood, who feels the need of human companion- 
ship, who loves his spiritual children intensely, who suffers on their account, 
who stoutly defends his apostolic authority. In a way never experienced before, 
the reader will feel his blood grow warm with an intimate friendship for this 
great apostle and martyr. 


Selection, Spiritual Book Associates for June, 1944 


St Slender Mhalsle Gisiippilgiay 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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